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Touch a button, and 
Chrysler’s new three- 
speed Torque-Flite 
transmission does all 
shifting with new 
smoothness. . . surpris- 
ing fuel economy. 


In the low, graceful lines of the 
Chrysler for 1957 there is a clean, 
classic beauty that makes your eyes 
linger . . . your pride lift. For here is 
a car of enduring distinctiveness, 
rather than fleeting fashion. 

And, as you’d expect, this classic 
quality is also evident in the fine 
engineering of the Chrysler. You 
notice it in the velvet smoothness of 


You're always a step ahead in cars of the Forward Look > 
is 


Windsor 2-Door 
Hardtop 














New Yorker 4-Door Hardtop 


Chrysler’s new Torsion-Aire Ride... 
in the precision responsiveness of its 
new push-button automatic transmis- 
sion .. . and in the great reserves of 
soft-purring power under its proud 
hood. Examine this most admired of 
motorcars at your dealer’s soon. You'll 
find it easier to own than you may 
have imagined. 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 
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\usterity on the Nile 


PRESIDENT Eisenhower’s prescription for 
the Middle East—syrup mixed with a big 
stick—has found little favor with Nasser. 
The Egyptian dictator in the last couple 
of weeks seems to have reached a decision 
of sorts—to toe the Marx rather than heel 
for dollars. He has intensified what a New 
York Times correspondent described as “a 
war of extermination on Western influence 
in Egypt”, by imposing on his unhappy 
country rigid economic controls that have 
undoubtedly been inspired by his Soviet 
advisers. It would be misleading to say 
that this means an austerity program for 
Egypt; most Egyptians have never known 
anything but austerity in its worst forms 
of poverty and disease. They will not 
miss what they have never had, a condi- 
tion that greatly benefits Nasser, who can 
at least feed them the intoxicating fruit of 
self-esteem. So Nasser has deliberately 
chosen to frighten away Western capital, 
apparently confident that he can get the 
help he needs from his Communist friends 
without abandoning his “neutralism”— 
and all because, in the first place, the West 
didn’t give a dam. 


Half a Remedy 


THE resignation of Sir Anthony Eden was 
undoubtedly hastened by his ill health. 
Still, it was inevitable. It had to come, if 
the British Government was to regain any 
flexibility of policy and action. But it is 
nonsense to suggest, as most American 
and many Canadian commentators have 
been doing, that the sacrifice of Eden is 
the great remedy for the sickness eating 
into the body of the Anglo-American alli- 
ance. Eden’s adventure in Suez was more 
a Symptom than a cause of that sickness, 
which will linger as long as John Foster 
Dulles remains U.S. Secretary of State. 
Cure can only come when mutual trust is 
restored, and Mr. Dulles has talked with 
too many contradictory voices to be thor- 
oughly trusted by any British or European 
Statesman. 

The choice of Harold Macmillan in- 
stead of R. A. Butler to succeed Eden, 
and the composition of the Macmillan 
cabinet indicate British reluctance to ap- 
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Macmillan and Eden: Only halfway to a restoration of mutual trust. 


pease Washington any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. Macmillan will undoubtedly do all 
the obvious things to restore the appear- 
ance of Anglo-American unity. He has 
the resilience and realism to cover private 
doubts with public enthusiasm. Mean- 
while, he will probably try to persuade the 
U.S. administration, one way or another. 
to shoulder the practical responsibilities of 
power that are being unloaded by a no- 
longer imperial Britain. His _ personal 
friendship with Eisenhower will help to 
keep relations between the two countries 
from further deterioration—and not much 
more can be expected until Dulles goes. 

Of more historical importance than his 
dealings with Washington, however, may 
be his dealings with France, Germany and 
the other nations of Western Europe—that 
is, if he is not forced into an early elec- 
tion. Until very recently Britain, clinging 
to the vestiges of empire, stood in the way 
of a more united Europe. Macmillan has 
shown a sound appreciation of the tremen- 
dous possibilities of a more closely integ- 
rated Europe, with the U.K. as part of it. 
Here indeed may be the Third Force that 
so many people have sought as a balanc 
between the U.S. and Russia. The Aim- 
ericans have urged integration. It would 
be ironic if distrust of the U.S. helped to 
bring it about. 


Throw that Hammer! 


SINCE the Olympics, various people have 
been wailing that Canadians are a “nation 
of spectators”. Too many of us are watch- 
ing sports, too few taking part, we are 
told. Well, maybe so—but we doubt if 
Olympic performances provide any means 
of measuring a nation’s physical fitness or 
dedication to exercise. Indeed, we doubt 
if the Olympics themselves have any value 
except that of satisfying a rather special- 
ized curiosity. 

Canada’s record at the recent Melbourne 
Olympics was generally described as dis- 
mal. In fact, it was not nearly so bad as 
the wailers made it out to be—on a popu- 
lation basis, we were well behind Aus- 
tralia but just about even with the United 
States. Even so, had our record been even 
more brilliant than Australia’s it would 
still not have given any indication of how 
many Canadians, out of the total popula- 
tion, go fishing, hunting and bowling and 
play hockey, golf, baseball, tennis, squash 
or any one of a score of other games, all 
for fun and without any idea of breaking 
records in some international competition. 

It may be true that too many Canadians 
are spectators. But we believe that it is 
also true that we are less a nation of spec- 
tators now than we were, say, twenty-five 
years ago. Veteran anglers and hunters 
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Mien and Power 


BEHIND the resignation of Sir Anthony 
Eden. the accession of Harold Macmillan 
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King: All things to all men. 


No MATTER WHERE a citizen’s travels take 
him in Canada nowadays, if he is the kind 
of person who likes to talk politics, he will 
never be at a loss for conversation, even 
argument. The kind of talk most often 
heard is at variance with that of a normal 
election year. What impresses a reporter 
more than any other aspect of the forth- 
coming campaign is the number of people 
who, for purposes of identification, may 
be called “troubled Liberals”. These are 
voters who admit to repeatedly casting 
ballots for Liberal candidates in the past, 
but who have been deeply disturbed by a 
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The Troubled Liberals 


by Leslie Roberts 


lt would be a sensible thing if the management 


went out and mended political fences. Many of 


variety of events in and out of Parliament 
and the UN in recent months 
One serious part of the “trouble 
from: the official government attitude to 
the crisis in the Middle East, be 


one 
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condemned the intervention of Britain and 
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that at one point in the crisis the whole 
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structure was in grave 
danger of collapse. 

The only conclusion possible from many 
conversations with people in all walks of 
life and in varied parts of the country, is 
that there are still a great many Canadians 
who believe that our hope for the future 
lies in a strong Commonwealth tie and 
that any other approach 
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do not believe for a4 moment that the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Pearson were 
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that the Party will be led at the polls by 
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Rideau Hall and advise the Governor Gen- 
eral to send for an agreed successor. 

In the event that the Liberals succeed at 
the polls, Mr. St. Laurent’s successor 
would be a “caretaker”, to carry on until 
such time as a party convention can be 
called to choose a new leader. The ensu- 
ing tussle would then lie between the Hon. 
Walter Harris and the Hon. Lester B. 
Pearson. Here are men of two very differ- 
ent kinds of talent. The former is a 
suave, friendly professional who has ai- 
ways bent his attention and energies to 
domestic problems and is undoubtedly an 
excellent administrator. Mr. Pearson's 
great repute has been fashioned in the 
field of diplomacy and international affairs. 

The point, however, is that the Liberals 
seem to be planning to take the longest 
way around the problem of the succession 
and that the issues would be much more 
clearly defined if a convention were to 
come before an election. But the strate- 
gists, particularly in Quebec, insist on St. 
Laurent to lead in one more trip to the 
polls. In terms of practical politics they 
may well be right. It does not seem likely 
that John Diefenbaker can take much of 
anything in Quebec away from St. Laurent. 
Nevertheless it is quite clear that when 
“troubled Liberals” upon the 
leadership question, adding it to the other 
items about which they are unhappy, their 
dissatisfaction does not decrease. 


cogitate 


The truth is that this is not the Liberal 
Party which Mackenzie King led into 
power after World War I and which has 
held power ever since, except for the brief 
days of the Meighen “Shadow” Govern- 
ment and the one Parliament of the Ben- 
nett regime (1930-35). When Mr. King 
first took office he was regarded by a 
great many people as a radical intellectual 
leading a radical party, and therefore a 
dangerous demagogue. This was a consid- 
erable distance from the truth. Neverthe- 
less the Liberals were technically commit- 
ted to such things as lower tariffs and 
indubitably looked dangerous in some 
influential quarters. But by the time Mr. 
King finally left office on November 15th, 
1948, any resemblance of the elder states- 
man to the radical young man of the 
early 1920’s (if he had ever existed) had 
long since disappeared. What Mr. King 
was then leading, in fact, was a govern- 
ment which might have been called Con- 
servative-Socialist, with the knack of rip- 
ping whole planks out of the platforms of 
the Tories and the CCF, and making a 
pretty good fist of being all things to all 
men. But it was no longer the Liberal 
Party in the context that Laurier’s had 
been, and which King had inherited. 

To put a finger on the heart of the 
problem of the “troubled Liberals” is not 
easy. But a fair guess is that the leadership 
has forgotten the arts of compromise 
which always Mackenzie King’s 
principal stock in trade, with which he 


were 


held together a heterogeneous group. The 
point of view is bound to emerge from the 
kind of polling this article represents that 
the infighting of late has been a little 
rougher than the rules should allow—and 
the Pipeline and Suez debates suggest that 
this is so. King could play rough, too, but 
in the main he did it behind the scenes, 
and most of his great victories stemmed 
from compromise. 

The “troubled Liberals” have been 
wounded in their most susceptible area— 
in deeply held personal convictions. In 
the case of one man it may have been the 
rough words spoken about Britain and 
France, in another’s our abstention in the 
General Assembly. Still another will say 
that Parliament has been strangled. An- 
swers invariably come out that “the gov- 
ernment has been too rough”. Whatever 
else may be said, it doesn’t add up to 
good public relations. 


The question remains: Where does the 
“troubled Liberal” go from here? There 
are varied answers, all of which tend to 
be favorable to the Party in a negative 
sort of way. He does not act like a man 
who is likely to attach himself to any 
splinter group. That would be “wasting 
his vote”. Since he has been voting the 
Liberal ticket all his adult life, he is not 
likely to cast it now for a party with no 
chance of forming the next government. 
That leaves him with the choice of staying 
put, staying at home, or voting Tory. 

As to the Conservatives’ chances, they 
picked the wrong man to do business in 
Quebec. Either Fleming or Fulton would 
have done better, the former because he is 
completely bilingual and the latter because 
he is a Catholic. These may not be very 
good reasons for casting a ballot. Never- 
theless they have strong velidity. It is still 
not clear whether Diefenbaker will come 
to some kind of uneasy terms with the 
Social Credit group, but unless he makes 
it clear that he won’t, he cannot expect to 
collect votes from many “troubled Lib- 
erals’, most of whom seem to be English- 
speaking. (Most French-speaking Cana- 
dians with whom I have talked seem to be 
satisfied with things as they are). The 
Conservatives can expect to pick up seats 
in the Maritimes and perhaps a few on 
the prairies. But Diefenbaker is not going 
to sweep Ontario, by any means. 

In short, most “troubled Liberals” are 
going to stay in the fold when election 
day comes around. The strange reason is 
that they feel they have no choice. They 
aren't Social Crediters. They aren’t CCF- 
ers. They don’t see a; possibility of the 
Tories producing a strong Front Bench. 
So by this strangely upside-down device 
the Liberal Party will probably go back 
to power, with the aid of the “troubled” 
brethren. It would also be a very sensible 
idea for the management to go out and 
mend fences. Some of them are in a very 
poor state of repair. 
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Walter L. Gordon, partner, Clarkson. 
Gordon Co.. chartered accountants, 
has acted as head of the Commission 
since its establishment in 1955. Born 
in Toronto in 1906, he attended Roy- 
al Military College before applying 
as a student with his present firm. 
Mr. Gordon assisted with the organi- 
zation of the Foreign Exchange 
Board in 1939. He has served as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Deputy Minister 
of Finance and Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee of Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs in addition 
to his duties as a_ businessman. 


Only industrialist on the Commission 
is Albert Edward Grauer. President 
and Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, British Columbia Power Corpor- 
ation Ltd. Born in Eburne B.C., in 
1906 Mr. Grauer studied economics 
at University of B.C. and University 
of California where he graduated 
with a Ph.D. before attending Ox- 
ford University (as a Rhodes Schol- 
ar) to study law. After practicing 
law he taught economics at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. In 1946 Mr. 
Grauer became President of B.C. 
Power Corporation. He has served on 
numerous commissions in the past. 


Andrew Stewart, 52-year-old Presi- 
dent of the University of Alberta, 
received schooling in Scotland before 
coming to Canada to spend a short 
time farming in Manitoba. He then 
2ntered the University of Manitoba 
where he received a Bachelor of Sci- 
-nce in Agriculture followed by a 
Master's degree in Economics. After 
i period in Scotland as a farm econo- 
nist, he joined University of Alberta, 
vhere he became head of the Depart- 
nent of Political Economy before be- 
ng appointed President. 
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Eisenhower Doctrine: 


Containment by Ambiguity 


by Maxwell Cohen 


For more than forty years international lawyers 
have tried to define “‘aggression” with frustra- 
tion instead of a formula crowning their efforts. 


“THE EISENHOWER Doctrine” already is 
a working phrase of international poli- 
tical discourse, but its true objectives, 
its Congressional response and definition 
have yet to be determined. 

In general, the Resolution before the 
U.S. Congress proposes to vest in the 
President powers to give economic aid 
to any state or group of states in the 
Middle East, an area Mr. Dulles has de- 
fined as lying between and 
including Libya on the West and Pakistan 
on the East, and Turkey on the North 
and the Arabian Peninsula on the South”; 
to develop military assistance programs 
in that same area: and to use the armed 
forces of the United States to protect 
the territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence of any such states at their 
request against “armed overt aggression 
by any nation controlled by international 
Communism.” These armed forces are 
to be employed in conformity with United 
States’ obligations under the Charter of 
the United Nations, including United Na- 
tions actions and recommendations, as 
well as the right of member states to 
take measures for collective self-defence, 
under Article 51, until the Security Coun- 
cil takes action. 

Now I have paraphrased briefly Sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of the Resolution, for sim- 
plicity, but to see how difficult it is for 
the Congress to know precisely what the 
President has in mind it is really neces- 
sary to read the Resolution itself and 
particularly Section 2. 

The economic aid program is sup- 
posed to permit the President to make 
use of about $400 million of funds with- 
out detailed resort to Congressional ap- 
proval and largely from existing appro- 
priations. But that executive freedom 
appears to be limited to cases where the 
funds are part of a program to main- 


8 


tain the “national independence” of the 
recipient states. 

What “national independence” means 
will not be easy to determine in any 
really consistent manner, considering the 
fascinating variety of inter-state relations 
that take place at all times from customs 
unions to military alliances. When Ger- 
many and Austria sought to enter a 
custom’s union in 1931, this was re- 
garded by many states as a violation of 
Austria’s “independence” under the Treaty 
St. Germain and indeed a slender ma- 
jority of the permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice so held. Does President 
Eisenhower intend to be the arbiter of 
when national independence is or is not 
maintained? And how far would he 
propose to stand in the way of Middle 
Eastern states wishing to unite or radi- 
cally change their relations to other states 
inside or outside their region? 








Addressing the Congress. 


To the Arabs, of course, the most ac- 
ceptable form of United States activity 
in Middle Eastern affairs may be econo- 
mic aid, but to the United States the 
crucial objectives are the political and 
security ones envisaged in Section 2. It 
seems to me impossible, however, to 
understand Section 2 without placing 
these proposals within the context of 
the wider and existing objectives of 
American foreign policy. It is true that 
in recent years that policy in the Middle 
East has been vague and _ temporizing. 
Nevertheless, one or two objectives do 
stand out. 

First and foremost, the United States 
has desired to prevent the Soviet Union 
from invading any Middle Eastern state 
whether of the northern or southern tier; 
and laterally, Washington has desired to 
block the acquisition by the Soviets of 
a Middle Eastern satellite through sub- 
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U.S. Marines would be the first to implement policy by force. 
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version. Second and more recently, the 
United States has tried to play a very 
difficult game in its relations with Israel 
and the Arab states. Here the underly- 
ing assumptions are that Israel needs 
Washington at the cost of almost any 
concessions while the United States and 
the West need Arabian oil and bases at 
a price growing ever higher but whose 
full magnitude has yet to be determined. 
Then too, until the recent Suez crisis the 
United States believed that some of its 
objectives in containing the USSR could 
be fulfilled by the presence of British pow- 
er in the Levant. 

Today the need of Israel for the 
United States and the need of the West 
to preserve bases and oil in that region 
remain as before in this list of variables. 
What has changed, perhaps forever, is 
the role of British power, diminishing 
since World War II, damaged by the 
withdrawal from Suez in 1954 and now 
almost wholly destroyed by the recent 
disaster. And this change has emphasized 
the even earlier absence of Anglo-Ameri- 
can unity on the larger meaning of Mid- 
dle Eastern problems. 

The motives behind the Eisenhower 
doctrine, then, are to provide a new 
source of Western authority in the Arab 
world which, if it will not assure alliance 
with the West, at least will prevent sub- 
ordination to the Kremlin. No one can 
blame the United States for seeking to 
create a climate and a design in Middle 
Eastern affairs that prevents further Soviet 
inroads and that achieves some social 
stability for the Arab peoples. But a se- 
rious look at Section 2 suggests that the 
Administration has not yet thought 
through the extraordinary range of mean- 
ings and responsibilities implicit in these 
proposals; for neither the President’s ad- 
dress to Congress nor Mr. Dulles’ evi- 
dence begins to suggest the full content 
of the policy. 


What is the meaning of a “request” 
by a nation seeking the benefits of this 
offer if the “request” comes from a mi- 
nority government temporarily in power 
Or a majority government replaced by 
a successor which then disavows the re- 
quest? Further, who is to judge what is 
meant by that impossibly difficult ex- 
pression “overt armed aggression”? In- 
ternational lawyers have tried to define 
“aggression” for over forty years, with 
frustration instead of a formula crown- 
ing their work. 

What definition shall be given to the 
equally tantalizing phrase “any nation 
controlled by international Communism” 
— from which nation, the United States 
proposes to protect any requesting state. 
Will this mean that whenever action takes 
place by a Middle Eastern state that has 
a Communist majority in its government, 
the United States will regard the occasion 
as ripe for action? Presumably that Com- 
munist majority must be Moscow-oriented 
rather than of the Belgrade variety. 
Moreover, what practical value is there 
in attempting to relate this proposed 
United States assistance to obligations 
under the Charter — as the Resolution 
does — where a Soviet veto is almost a 
certainty in the Security Council? 

Finally, does the United States serious- 
ly propose to describe any military ac- 
tion by it in the Middle East as justified 
possibly under Article 51, which provides 
for collective self-defence pending action 
by the Security Council? Marines on the 
banks of the Tigris seem to be a long 
way from the self-defence contemplated 
by the language of the Charter. 

The true difficulties here are not this 
legal guessing game to predict the varied 
interpretations that Congress, the Ameri- 
can public or the world may extract from 
the Resolution. The difficulties instead are 
to relate these proposals to the deep and 
seemingly insoluble problems of the Mid- 
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American bases abroad form the spearhead for retaliation. 
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The Puzzling Text 


Sec. 2. The President is authorized 
to undertake, in the general area 
of the Middle East, military assis- 
tance programs with any nation or 
group of nations of that area desir- 
ing such assistance. Furthermore, 
he is authorized to employ the 
armed forces of the United States as 
he deems necessary to secure and 
protect the territorial integrity aad 
political independence of any such 
nation or group of nations request- 
ing such aid against overt armed 
aggression from any nation contro!- 
led by international Communism; 
provided, that such employment 
shall be consonant with the treaty 
obligations of the United States and 
with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and actions and recommenda- 
tions of the United Nations; and, 
as specified in Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter, measures 
pursuant thereto shall be imme- 
diately reported to the Security 
Council and shall not in any way 
affect the authority and _ responsi- 
bility of the Security Council to 
take at any time such action as it 
deems necessary in order to main- 
tain or restore international peace 
and security. 


dle East in our generation. Viewed from 
that aspect, the Eisenhower Doctrine seems 
to be little more than a holding operation, 
a dramatized re-statement, a warning to 
the USSR, an encouragement to anti- 
Soviet politicians in the Arab world and 
a justification for increasing United States 
diplomatic and security activities in that 
area. Indeed, it has been argued that the 
President has all the powers he now 
requests under his emergency authority. 
If this is so, the real problems remain to 
be defined and dealt with by the United 
States, as the greatest power in the West, 
either alone or in concert with her prin- 
cipal allies. 

What renders the Middle Eastern 
crisis so difficult and bedevils, so far, 
all statesmanship in providing workable 
approaches, is the nature of Arab-Islamic 
society in our time, the rejection of white 
and Western leadership by colored Asia 
and Africa, and the over-riding collision 
between the great powers and the social 
systems they represent. 

The world of Islam and the Near East, 
in particular, finds itself undergoing a 
radical transformation of its religious 
and social life as well as of its political 
destiny. So many things are happening 
to it, at the very same moment in time, 
that the Arab peoples have neither the tra- 
ditions nor the manpower to deal with 
the impact of these outer pressures and 
inner changes. It would have been enough 
for them to have to face a rapid trans- 
formation of their society from its me- 
dieval religious character to modern 
secularism without also having to move, 
in One generation, from dependent status 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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Despite the economic and social changes under way it will 


remain the nation s most picturesque attraction—a truly 
Gallic city that has not lost its lusty grip on history. 


Quebec City: Eve to the Future 


by Hugh Garner 


THOUGH ONE of Canada’s leading tourist 
attractions, Quebec City is one of the coun- 
trv’s least-known big cities, at least among 
English-speaking Canadians. Situated as it 
is off the main transcontinental lines of 
both major railroads, and across the St. 
Lawrence River from the main highways 
linking the Maritimes and Central Can- 

it is more often bypassed than visited 


i 


ad 
by Canadian travellers from both the East 
and the West. Once Canada’s largest city 
and the country’s capital, it is suffering 


£ 


today from a split personality brought 
about by its dual efforts to perpetuate its 
past and project itself into an economical- 
ly expanding future. 

Between 1941 and 1956 Quebec City’s 
metropolitan population increased from 
224.756 to 301.108, but it lost its sixth 
place in the population figures to Hamil- 
ton. which now exceeds it by nearly 25,000 
people. Since World War Two the city 
has burst its historical boundaries and has 
spread out across the wide plateau to the 
west and north, filling the dormitory sub- 
rbs of Sillery, Charlesbourg and Ste. Foy. 
this expansion of popula- 
tion was not accompanied by a similar 


expansion in industry and manufacturing. 
The two biggest industrial employers of 
labor in Quebec City are the Davie Ship- 
building Co. Ltd. (a Canada Steamship 
: ry), and the Anglo-Cana- 
dian Pulp & Paper Co 

Isidore Pollack. owner of the city’s lead- 
ing department store. and chairman of the 
city’s Economic Commission, says, “We 
want industry wherein labor constitutes 
the largest factor. not pulp mills or elec- 
tric power stations. etc. in which little 
labor is needed. Within a twenty-five mile 
radius of Quebec City we have plenty of 
manpower, and we expect our population 
to double in the next 25 years. We are in 
the centre of the tremendous hydro-elec- 
tric power developments at Bersimis, 
Chicoutimi and Shawinigan Falls, which 
electric power 


means cheap and 





for our industries 

“Keeping the St. Lawrence open to 
shipping twelve months a year is a prob- 
bilit ind I have no reason to doub 
aouity, and Nave no eason to douot 
that this will come about. Then we will 
have no trouble attracting industry. for. 
don’t forget. we are a seaport that is six 


hundred miles closer to Liverpool than is 





Towers and spires dominate scene. 


New York, with the added advantage of 
two days of the ocean voyage being with- 
in the protected inland waterway of the 
St. Lawrence River and Gulf.” 

In most Quebec centres there has been a 
change in population over the last hun- 
dred years. The population of many places 
at one time was almost evenly divided 
between English-speaking and  French- 
speaking. Today the French proportion is 
considerably larger. Quebec City. which 
once had an English-speaking minority of 
25 per cent of the population now is 96 
per cent French. In 1905, out of 33 mem- 
bers of city council. 9 were Irishmen. In 
the 1950-53 council only one. David 
Burns, a local tobacconist, was a member, 
representing an Upper Town ward. 

Owen Channon. editor of the Chronicle- 
Telegraph, Quebec City’s English paper, 
says. “Our population is now four per 
cent English-speaking. Strangely enough 
the English population is gaining in size, 
but the French have made more gains, 
therefore bringing down the percentage. 
Although many of our English-speaking 





Laval University and part ‘af the walled city. 
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J. DUNLAP M°NAIR 
EMERGES 


VICTORIOUS 


Our Judges: Mr. Stan Freberg; The Rev. Bob Richards; Parky the Tidy Kangaroo*; Miss Anna May Wong; Mr. Stanley Slotkin, Pres., Abbey Rents 


The latest, and very likely the last, Qantas contest is history. 
Its purpose, you may recall, was to secure new and fitting 
names for the 5 continents served by Qantas Super-G Con- 
stellations; new names as appropriate as Qantasylvania is 
to the Pacific area. 


After much soul searching, the judges awarded First Prize 
to Mr. J. Dunlap McNair of 512 South Talley Avenue, Mun- 
cie, Indiana for his entry : Natasq (North America) ; Antsaq 
(Australia) ; Sqanta (Africa) ; Asqant (Asia) ; and Tanqas 
(Europe). The panel felt that these names, while a trifle 
odd, had each the virtue of containing the same letters as 
the name of a prominent global airline. The next move is up 


to Rand McNally. 

Many promising entries were discarded because of certain 
confusion factors; i.e., naming all the continents Texas, or 
Boston, or Zimmerman. 
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Thus Mr. McNair becomes Vernon VI, Hereditary Arch- 
duke of Qantasylvania and, in addition, wins permanent 
custody of a 5-foot stuffed koala bear, a lovable but bulky 
creature weighing 7 stone 5 (103 lbs.). Chief Judge Freberg 
has volunteered to deliver it in person. Good on him, we say. 
In his coronation statement Vernon VI, a metallurgist for 


the Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Inc. and a family man, said 
‘There are indeed few Archdukes in Muncie.” 


The other 99 winners will be notified by mail. Congratula- 
tions, all! 


*Parky hops around Griffith Park Zoo, Los Angeles, picking up 
paper and stuffing it in her pouch. An example for us all. While not 
actually a judge, Parky performed yeoman duty collecting the ballots. 


Australia’s 
Overseas 
Airline 
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people have moved to Montreal and On- 
tario, we get a small but steady influx of 
people who move here with branch in- 
dustries, etc. A fair number of European 
immigrants, mainly German, have come 
here since the war, and they generally 
lean to the English population socially, 
and learn English.” 

Wilfrid Hamel, Quebec City’s mayor 
since 1953, is conscious of the shortage of 
industries, but places the city’s parking 
problem first. He says, “The main prob- 
lem is traffic and parking. We are in the 
same position Boston was a few years 
ago, old city and narrow streets. Boston 
has got around its problem and we will 
too. I have been contacting many large 
companies for the past few years, trying 
to get them to co-operate in providing 
more parking space, and this is now being 
done. The city is also buying up as much 
land as it can, and much of this is also 
being turned into parking lots.” 

Mayor Hamel. who represented St. Sau- 
veur (made famous by The Plouffe Fam- 
ily) as a Liberal member in the Quebec 
legislature from 1939 to 1948, says, “I am 
a Liberal, but no longer political.” Asked 
how he got along with the Duplessis 
Union Nationale government he answered. 
“Very well, we get along with both Ottawa 
and Duplessis first class.” 

The average Quebec City tourist stays 
pretty well inside the old walled city, liv- 
ing in the large hotels clustered around 
the Chateau Frontenac, and taking the 
Occasional side trip to the Plains of 
Abraham and the riverside section of 
Lower Town. He does most of his shop- 
ping on the Rue St. Jean and Rue de la 
Fabrique, in the fancy shops that cater 
almost exclusively to an English-speaking 
clientele. By doing so he misses the real 
Quebec City, with its long shopping street. 
Rue St. Joseph, that runs along through 
the neighborhoods of St. Roch and St 
Sauveur below the high escarpment that 
divides the city into Upper and Lower 


Towns 


Here is the real flavor of Canada’s lead- 
ing French city, with its French stores, 
movie houses, restaurants, taverns and 
residential neighborhoods. Out beyond St. 
Sauveur is the industrial district of St 
Malo, the site of large munition factories 


during the war, which have now been 
taken over by private industries. 

The escarpment is traversible in only a 
few places, in one or two by elevators for 
pedestrians only. The three main streets 
connecting Upper and Lower Town are 
the Cote D’Abraham, Palace Hill and 
Mountain Hill. These offer a challenge 
to the motorist, especially d I 
ter. However, snow removal d 
there, and every type of vehicle from 
snow blower to the horse-drawn wagon is 
thrown into the job. Since the war, the 
Straw-seated streetcars have been done 
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away with, and now the city is served by 
an efficient bus system. 

The average Quebecois wage-earner in 
1951 had a salary of $3,164. He and his 
family lived in a flat or an apartment 
(30,900 as against 2,620 living in single 
detached houses). Although most families 
had washing machines, telephones and 
radios, only 8,015 owned an automobile. 
The average wage-earner was employed in 
manufacturing, either in the pulp and 
paper mills, meatpacking or in making 
leather footwear, which is one of Quebec’s 
leading industries. The largest number of 
male employees earned between $1,500 
and $2.000, and only six women in the 
city earned more than $4,000 a year. 


Despite the frigid winter weather (Jan- 
uary, 1955, it averaged 8 degrees), the 
Quebecois enjoys himself no matter what 
the season. During the winter Dufferin 
Terrace, the wide board walk that skirts 
the cliffs alongside the Chateau Frontenac, 
is alive with winter sports enthusiasts 
using the tobbogan slides that come down 
from the citadel atop the hill to the west. 





Throughout the city there are many open 
air skating rinks, and a few miles outside 
the city limits is Lac Beauport, where 
some of the best skiing on the North 
American continent is to be found. In 
March there is Mardi Gras, with all its at- 
tendant revelry, to climax the carnival. 

Few of Quebec’s citizens go away to 
summer cottages in the summer, for with 
an average July and August temperature 
of around 65 degrees, the city is pleasantly 
cool. During the summer months the 
tourists, especially Americans, flood the 
city, and tourism is big business, with 
guides being recruited from the students 
of Laval University. It is then that vou 
hear the unaccustomed clop-clop of horses’ 
hooves as visiting schoolma’ams from In- 
diana and touring tycoons from Kansas 
City take trips in the famous two-wheeled 
buggies called caléches. 

The big hotels have high-priced enter- 
tainment of course, but even small res- 
along with 
famous 





taurants and night clubs have 





some of the best food in Canada 
acts and entertainers. 

The movie houses are about evenly 
divided between English-speaking movies 
and those that are either French or have 
French dialogue dubbed in. Women are 


not allowed in the taverns, which open at 
eight o’clock in the morning every day 
but Sunday. On Sundays beer and liquor 
can be bought after 1 p.m. in most res- 


‘taurants, which are supposed to stop serv- 


ing it at 9 p.m., but ignore the ruling. 
Beer can also be purchased at all grocery 
stores for home consumption, and no per- 
mits are required for purchases at the 
government liquor stores. 

Although Quebec City has the first An- 
glican Cathedral built outside the British 
Isles, it is an overwhelmingly Catholic 
city. The Protestants number only 2.830 
or 1.7 per cent of the population. 

Quebec City has four radio stations, 
and one CBC TV station, CFCM-TV. 
which broadcasts from 3.30 p.m. until 
midnight, with both English and French 
news and the occasional English program. 
There are three French newspapers, Le 
Soleil, L’Action Catholique and L’Evene- 
ment-Journal, and one English paper, the 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Quebec is not afraid that the opening 
of the St. Lawrence seaway will adversely 
affect it. At present 4,500 ships of all 
types arrive at Quebec annually, carrying 
3 million tons of cargo. Quebec is also 
the western terminus of several of the 
largest liners using the St. Lawrence River. 
and the port embarks and disembarks 
100,000 ocean travellers every year. Isi- 
dore Pollack, in his role of chairman of 
the Industrial Commission, says, “With 
the development of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, the first port on the St. Lawrence 
should benefit from it.” 

Mr. Pollack went on.to say that Quebec 
feels it has been overlooked by some in- 
dustries, particularly the asbestos indus- 
try, which could have located its main 
processing plants there rather than in On- 
tario. 


It is only within the last couple of years 
that Quebec City began to look to the fu- 
ture rather than at the past. With the set- 
ting up of the Trade and Industrial Bu- 
reau, things are starting to hum, and Que- 
bec intends to get its share of Canada’s 
economic expansion. No longer are the 
Quebecois content to be picturesque na- 
tives for the edification of the American 
tourist. or hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for Anglo-Saxon industry. Today 
the French-Canadian youth is getting a 
scientific and technological education in 
new schools such as the brand-new School 
of Science of Laval University, built on 
the city’s outskirts. 

But despite the economic and _ social 
changes now under way, Quebec City will 
remain Canada’s most picturesque attrac- 
tion. It may become highly industrialized, 
but its industrialization will not change it 
from being Canada’s and North America’s 
only truly Gallic citv—and the only city 
in the country that/ has not lost its lusty 
grip on history. 
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ON MARCH 7, 1955, Dick Warwick, a 
member of the Penticton V’s hockey 
team, sat in a dressing room at the ice 
palace in Krefeld, Germany, and spoke 
words befitting an occasion which marked 
Canada’s zenith in international hockey 
competition. 

“We are too happy,” said the youngest 
brother of a famous’ hockey playing 
family, “to even get drunk.” 

On that Sunday morning, every Cana- 
dian sport worth his salt had sat giued 
to his wireless set listening to an ac- 
count of a hockey match between the 
V's, a rough and tumble group from 
British Columbia’s Okanagan Valley, and 
the cream of Russian manhood. 

The V’s had beaten Russia 5-0, the 
worst pasting the Soviet skaters had ever 
received. The victory was cheered na- 
tionally as much as citizens of Mont- 
real would have cheered a Stanley Cup 
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art for Canada in Hockev 


by Bob Hesketh 





It would have been a happy 
event had the CAH A decided 
to quit the “world tourney”~ 
after the decisive 5-0 victory 


Penticton’s tough team. 


victory for their beloved Canadiens. The 
Warwick brothers. Grant. Billy and D 
the sparkplugs of the V's, were regarded 


as national heroes. 





Two years 





in this tournament would have received 
about as much newspaper publicity as 


a birth notice. 





What had wrought this 


transformation was the fact that Russia 





had the abominable crust to 


and boots and hockey sticks and. wi 


the dedication to condition anc 





that is their trademark in every line of 
sporting endeavour, managed to beat a 
team from Canada known as the Lynd- 
hursts. 

This shocking reversal sent Canadians 
into paroxyms of grief. It was not so 
much that Canada had been defeated 
at a game which natives considered a 


birthright, for Canada had been beaten 


ACE 


before n these tournaments. once by 
sweden, twice Dy Czechoslovakia and 
once by the United States It was the 
political implications involved which 
shocked Canadians more than anything 
eise Or everyone KNew vat the Lynd- 
Dciaud a } , 
urstS, Willing (noug ne Were were 
. out a a ‘ ‘ 
no Canada’s bes OCKeY cam OV any 
means. 
Tf P n ) hod ) in hiinck 
C < cCltons OUV-CNeCAII Incl 
of extroverts, were e nswer. They 
th “7 t t 
C < SWa Cross } rope i natives 
| 1; h 7 
stl GISCUSS Ww ve I ey were not 
a Pe ta th cacial wrace na n 
Uedicated [€ e OCcla graces ind ¢ 
several occasions took the opportunity 
to prove it. But when it came to playing 
be ware le avn thar wer Foy tating 
OCAC). t cy WCIC UCVcaiSicll a 


It would have been a happy develop- 
ment had the Canadian Amateur Hockey 


Association had the foresight to with- 


draw quietly from the world hockey 
tournament at that point. The event it- 
self is not only a misnomer but it is 
Ofter Operated under impossible con- 
ditions with segard to officiating. Any 


resemblance between the type of hockey 


pl led, body- 


1 in Europe and the tans 


prayed C C eC Zier ay 
shoe] c + +; ‘ 1 nly . 

checking Canadian version 1s only co- 
incidental. Canadians would always find 
t ~sile the »] > hea 
it difficult to adapt themselves to the 


kind of hockey plaved. for instance, by 
the Russians. 

Last February. the Kitchener-Water- 
loo Dutchmen, holders of the Allan Cup, 
emblematic of Canadian senior suprema- 
cy, were defeated twice at the Olympic 
tournament at Cortina d'Ampezzo, Italy. 
[hey fell to a flying American team 


coached by former professional Johnny 




















Mariucci before they were knocked off 
by the Russians in the last game on the 
schedule. 

It is highly likely that any team which 
Canada might have sent to Moscow for 
the tournament at the end of this 
month, would meet a similar fate — not 
so much because Russia is producing 
better hockey players, as because the 
Canadian system is at fault. Though it 
is common knowledge that amateur 
hockey players, as we know them, re- 
ceive money for playing, our system still 
hypocritically draws a line between them 
and the professionals. 

When Conn Smythe. president of Maple 
Leaf Gardens suggested that an out-and- 
out professional team such as the Mont- 
real Canadiens be sent to Russia to hand 
out some lumps, the suggestion was 
vetoed by the CAHA, which announced 
that such a team would not qualify under 
world tournament regulations. 

There had been heated discussion as to 
the advisability of sending a Junior All 
Star team to the next tournament as a de- 
parture from the usual plan of letting 
the Allan Cup winners have the honor. 
The juniors would have had the advantage 
of bounce. vigor and vitality: it is among 
their ranks that the embryo professional 
players are found. But junior hockey is a 
business, not a pleasure, and its promoters 
couldn't sit still while their attractions 
went gallivanting across the world. 

The senior ranks on the other hand are 
manned by individuals who have either 
had their run at the bigtime and didn’t 
make it or those who did make it, perhaps, 
but not for long. 

The Hungarian bloodbath provided the 
CAHA with a handy out. The attempt 
to select a team to represent Canada had 
reached such a point of absurdity that 
if it were continued it could only end 
in derision. Plans to raise $75,000 to 
send an all star aggregation overseas, 
after months of intensive training in 
Canada, had fallen flat. When it came 
to reaching for their pocketbooks, the 
citizens who had screamed the loudest 
at Canadian reversals ran and hid under 
rocks, 

The Moscow tournament has an ex- 
cellent chance of being a total failure. 
Bitter feeling at Russian action in Hun- 
gary has brought about the withdrawal 
of almost every nation. Russia has des- 
perately tried to recoup the losses by 
offering juicy plums such as expenses- 
paid trips. 

Canada’s future in world tournaments 
is gloomy. Under our system of highly 
commercial hockey, it takes a lot of 
money to pry players loose from their 
work for the length of time needed to 
whip a contending team into condition. 
Russia has an edge here; her athletes 
are state subsidized. They still do not 
consider this professionalism, and_ their 
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logic is no more unsound than our own 
when we condone our system of amateur 
hockey. 

One difference with the Russians is 
that they at least attempt to explain it 
for the edification of the rest of the 
world. As one Russian official put it, 
just prior to the Olympics at Cortina: 

“They are subsidized to compensate 
them for their inability to be profession- 
als.” 

The Russians are also excellent verbal 
stickhandlers. 

It is obvious that this is a good time 
for Canada to bow gracefully and per- 
manently out of the world tournament. 
The unfortunate part about our an- 
nouncement not to take part this year 
was the lag of two weeks between the 
time the trouble in Hungary started and 
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the CAHA confessed that Canada would 
not enter. It had been obvious for weeks 
previous to that admission that the situ- 
ation had been so hopelessly fouled up 
that it would be foolhardy to take part 
and still entertain any thoughts of beat- 
ing the Russians right in their own baili- 
wick. 

4 Canadian withdrawal from all future 
tournaments is the only way out, unless 
we're willing to accept more and more 
defeats. We can still sit at home and 
fondle our knowledge that if we wanted 
to go all out and send an honestly pro- 
fessional team, we could lick the Rus- 
sians without working up a sweat. But 
to the Europeans, the reason for Canada’s 
snubbing of future tournaments will be 
obvious: we have been licked and don’t 
want more of the same treatment. Can- 
ada doesn’t have the record, in the past 
three meetings with Russia, to deny it. 

It is unfortunate that we couldn’t have 
quit at the top of the wheel, when the 
Penticton V’s felt so happy about it that 
they couldn’t even go out and get drunk. 
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to sovereign authority. And if this were 


-not enough, the Arab world sits astride 


a strategic and ancient crossroads, once 
the source of our history and now the 
reservoir of European industrial energies. 
Oil and strategic location have com- 
pounded the complexity of Arab-Islamic 
society as it is caught in this time of 
troubles between the Soviet world, with 
its disguised imperialism, and the West 
retreating too rapidly from former power 
yet stamped for time to come with the 
disabling label of “colonialism.” 

What can American statesmanship do 
in the face of these immense changes? 
The short-run symptoms are Suez and 
Arab-Israel_ relations, with a score of 
other conflicts, almost as difficult if not 
as deadly, from Algiers to Afghanistan. 
Perhaps the most important task is to 
understand the underlying forces, to 
recognize what are surface manifestations 
and then to work with whatever con- 
structive and modern leadership can be 
found in the Arab world. This would 
require an early French settlement in 
Algiers so as to harness the leadership 
and talents of the more advanced Moroc- 
can nationalists such as_ Bourguiba; 
shrewd and firm bargaining with the 
Egyptians to obtain face-saving  settle- 
ments of the Canal problem — perhaps 
to a supervisory United Nations com- 
mittee employing the personnel and ma- 
chinery of the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration; guarantees to Israel and 
the Arab states with respect to their 
common frontiers; a positive attack on 
the refugee problem based upon Mr. 
Dulles’ August 1955 proposals; large- 
scale capital and technical assistance, 
mostly United States in origin, but fun- 
neled through some international agency 
that would not have the unacceptable 
strings usually associated with some bi- 
lateral United States schemes: and, fin- 
ally, the restoration of as much British 
and French prestige as may be possible 
through United States behaviour making 
it clear that these are her friends and prin- 
cipal allies and that United States sym- 
pathy and goodwill toward the Arab world 
cannot be expressed only at the price of 
denying old and basic friendships. 

It cannot be the intention of the 
United States to formulate a vital design 
for the Middle East without consultation 
or the cooperation of her principal al- 
lies, and without that program contain- 
ing specific contributions to the im- 
mediate problems of the area. Suez and 
refugees, Aquaba and Jordan waters, 
Algiers and Syria will not be resolved 
only by declarations of power. A_ policy 
polluted by oil is surely not the only 
solution that the creative imagination 
of the West and/its leaders will provide 
in this race to prevent Soviet supremacy. 
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FILMS 


Conscience and Comedy 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


“FRIENDLY PERSUASION’, which is part 
period production, part folk comedy, de- 
rives from Jessamyn West's best-seller 
about a Quaker Settlement in Indiana 
during the Civil War. Most of the time 
it is a pleasant rambling story, rather 
like one of those popular lending library 
novels that are as easy to pick up as 
they are to put down. It concerns the 
doing of the Birdwell family — father, 
mother and three children —up to, and 
including, the arrival of the Rebel Army. 

Mother Birdwell (Dorothy McGuire) 
believes that almost any human activity 
beyond meeting attendance and _ house- 
hold chores can lead to mortal sin. Father 
Birdwell (Gary Cooper), who is more 
relaxed, likes to race his horse and buggy 
to meeting and even introduces a pump 
organ into the Birdwell home, a conces- 
sion to worldliness that drives Mother 
Birdwell out to spend a night of prayer 
in the barn. These simple problems of 
conscience are left unresolved, however, 
when the Rebel Army sweeps into 
Southern Indiana; and at this point 
Friendly Persuasion changes so com- 
pletely in mood and tempo that watching 
it is a little like sitting through a double 
feature. 

When the Rebels move into Indiana 
the Birdwells must decide whether te join 
the defenders, or stick by the principles 
of their faith. Mother Birdwell stays 
loyal to her Quaker allegiance, and 
Father Birdwell figures sadly that a man 
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must live by his conscience. But son 
Josh (Anthony Perkins), arguing hotly 
that a man must live by his manhood, 
joins the Army: and when one of the 
rebels tries to make off with Samantha, 
the family’s pet goose, Mother Birdwell 
forgets principle and routs the enemy 
with her broom. So the problem of 
violence vs. friendly persuasion is left 
unsolved — inevitably, since in our ap- 
prehensive times no Hollywood film 
would venture to come out flatly in 
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Marlon Brando as Sakini. 


favor of either peace or force as a final 
road to salvation. 

The Birdwell farm was constructed 
from the grcund up, standing crop and 
all, on a ranch in the San Fernando 
Valley, and the two-storey farm house 
with barns and surroundings is as authen- 
tically detailed for period as a Williams- 
burg reconstruction. It makes an im- 
pressive production yet one still feels 
that if it were a littl 
authentic. inside and out, it would look 
more believable. 


\ 
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e less yearningly 


Teahouse of the August Moon discusses 
some of the more antic aspects of World 
War II. Its hero, Captain Frisbie (Glenn 
Ford) is sent out to teach the inhabitants 
of a recently occupied South Pacific 
Island some of the elementary principles 
of democracy. His job is to build a 
school house (pentagon-shaped), and 
also to form a Ladies’ League for demo- 
cratic action among the female inhabi- 



















Peter Finch as Captain Langsdorff. 


tants. Before he can get started on this 
program, however, he is presented by his 
native interpreter (Marlon Brando) with 
a pretty geisha girl whose enthusiasm 
for her role as the delight of warriors 
is so high that she manages to tear off 
most of his clothes while he is trying to 
telephone explanations to his command- 
ing Officer. 

After this Officer Frisbie deteriorates 
rapidly, and soon he is wandering about 
the island in wooden clogs and his terry- 
cloth bath robe. The pentagon shaped 
school house becomes the tea house of 
the August moon, a market is created for 
a fierce mative brew made from the 
island’s crop of sweet potatoes, and by the 
time the Army turns up to investigate, 
Officer Frisbie’s military area is as busy 
and hilarious as a progressive nursery 
school without a supervisor. Most of the 
time the film is a very funny spoof of 
the Army’s high-minded efforts to re- 
mold the bewildered East in the demo- 
cratic image of the U.S.A. 


The life and death of the Graf Spee was 
the most sensational chapter in the naval 
history of World War II, and in The 
Battle of the River Plate the British team 
of Michael Powell and Emeric Press- 
burger have reconstructed the story from 
the time the Graf Spee sunk the Doric 
American waters until, 
pursued by the Ajax, Exeter and Achilles, 
she was scuttled by her Captain outside 
the harbor of Montevideo. The story is 
a record of such intricate plotting and 
counter-plotting that the film has all the 
qualities of a first-class suspense story, in 
addition to its scrupulously documented 
historical interest. The ending, as the 
Graf Spee steams out of the harbor to 
her doom is marred to some extent by a 
noisily officious news commentary. In her 
own fashion the Graf Spee made such 
a magnificent finish that any commentary 
would seem impertinent. 
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The Oak and the Mistletoe 


by Robertso 


If WAS ONCE my fortune to know a young 
scientist who spent a year virtually con- 
fined to a small laboratory, in which he 
weighed, measured, and gathered infor- 
mation about his own excreta. liquid and 
solid. He was a devoted fellow. and one 
was convinced that he was doing what 
he did for the good of mankind. but one 
got out of the habit of calling on him. I 
often think of him as [ consider the work 
x%f some modern novelists. 

They. too. seem to be earnest search- 
ers after a particular sort of truth, and 
one is convinced that they have the most 
serious intentions toward mankind. But 
the material they work with is so dis- 
pleasing that one does not choose to 
dwell on it—not entirely because it is 
jirtv, but because it is so dull and limited. 

Consider Pincher Martin, a novel by 
William Gelding. The author has great 
talent: enthusiastic reviewers call him a 
genius. In this book his chief, and almost 
his only character, Christopher Hadley 
Martin. is an actor of ordinary capacities 
ind bad character who serves in the war 
is a temporary naval lieutenant: he ts 
torpedoed. cast up on a spur of rock in 
i raging sea, with only gulls and _ plant- 
inimals for company: he reflects upon 
his past history until its empty stupidity 
becomes intolerable. and with an obscene 


curse at heaven. he flings himself into 


The book is economically written; the 
exposure of a shoddy character never 
strikes a false note: the descriptions of 
the sea are overwhelming. But what 1s 
t? It is certainly not entertainment. It 
has no hint of comedy. I[t is not tragedy 
for Martin has no dimension which makes 
his final despair moving or even interest 
ng. To reverse a common reviewing 
cliche. I could have laid it down at any 
time before the end. What do [, or any 
one else, care for Pincher Martin? Onl 
the skill of a gifted writer made his self 
recognition and his death-throes even 
mildly interesting. 

As [I read this book. [ wondered, as | 
have wondered so many times, what do 
these splendidly gifted novelists like Gold- 
ing suppose that they are doing’? To whom 
do they speak, and what have they to 
say? My friend in the laboratory, occu- 
pied with his nasty task, hoped to ad- 
vance human Knowledge a millimetre or 


so. But what do the school of novelists 
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who are similarly absorbed hope to do 
[ wish somebody would tell me. 

There are. of course, always people 
eager to say what literature is up to. and 
iround the mighty oak of the novel is 
entwined a growth of critical mistletoe 
which sometimes threatens to choke the 
plant upon which it is a parasite. Every 
publisher’s list, every year, contaims a 
book or two which purports to explain 
some aspect of the novel. In the discharge 
of my work [ read many such books, and 
[ am impressed repeatedly with how easy 
it is to know what is wrong with books 
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ind writers, and how hard it is to feel 
what is right with them. For every critic 
vou why Emily Bronte is 
re are twenty who can tell you 





vhy she is not so great as she might have 
seen. Such fault-finding soon grows tire- 
some. Great critics therefore, are to be 
cherished when we tind them, and I have 
Neen in good company for the past few 
WeeKS. 

The best book about the novel [ have 
read in a long time is The Mirror in the 
Roadway, by Frank O’Connor; its excel- 
lence stems from the fact that Frank O’- 
Connor is himself a writer of unusual 
abilities, and he is able to enter into the 
minds of great creators in the way that 
1 critic who is himself uncreative can- 


not do. And tor this same reason O’- 
Connor is more charitable toward the 
faults of the great than the academic 


critics tend to be: he knows that great 


powers: are likely to be accompanied by 
gross faults and monstrous blind spots. 
\s he discusses seventeen great writers, 
from Jane Austen to Joyce. we feel that 
we are being shown round the cathedral 
by the dean, and not merely by the verger 

His book contains judgments which | 
applauded heartily, because they gave 
form to notions which [ had apprehended, 
in a wispy fashion, but had not the gump- 
tion to solidify. One such is his belief 
that Dickens wrote always with the sound 
of a human voice (his own) in mind, 
as Dylan Thomas has done in our time. 
An actor all his life. on and off the stage, 
Dickens produced vast dramas for his 
own performance. [ sent up a cheer. too, 
when I read this, written of Trollope: 
“He had little or no feeling for poetry, 
and what is considerably worse from my 
point of view, he also had little feeling 
for prose; his writing at its best never 
rises to the level of Stendahi’s or Tol- 
stoy’s. which is Continental prose without 
benefit of poetry. Yet [ think Trollope 
was as great a novelist as either, and a 
far greater novelist than Hardy” 

\ splendid tribute to a great and 
undervalued writer! But perhaps a paren- 
thesis is wanted here: how does O’Con- 
nor judge the prose of Stendahi and Tol- 
stoy? He is a linguist. and I am prepared 
to believe that he reads French and Rus- 
sian perfectly. But is that enough? When 
we read George Santayana’s fine essay 
on Dickens, we are forced to question all 
judgments of writers by critics of very 
different races: Santayana knew English 
as a scholar and an artist knows it, but 
there are places where he misses what 
Dickens was at by a mile, because he 
lacked any sympathy of race with him. 
How valid are judgments on a French- 
man and a Russian by an Irishman, how- 
ever learned, however gifted with insight? 

But that O’Connor knows _ Trollope 
there can be no doubt. He has penetrated 
the great secret—that Trollope’s Auto- 
biography is a silly book, in which the 
writer put down what he wanted people 
to think about him—his personal dream 
of respectability—and destroyed his repu- 
tation thereby. O’Connor’ knows | that 
Trollope was “a man who had. . .been 
madly mauled by life, and who experi- 
enced an almost physical terror of doing 
the same to others”. He brings this sort 
of valuable critical insight to all the 
writers he discusses, and his book is of 
unique value to those who seek to under- 
stand the modern novel. 

A more brilliant but less valuable book 
is Anthony Beal’s selection from the liter- 
ary criticism of D. H. Lawrence. Here 
was a man who was utterly the prey of 
his feelings. He seems to have known 
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nothing about people: how else could 
he describe that seedy rascal Frederick 
Rolfe as “a gentleman of education and 
culture’? But how shrewd he is about 
Rolfe’s extraordinary novel Hadrian the 
Seventh! His judgment on Babbitt is 
fatuous; can he have read the book? He 
writes about Thomas Mann without any 
liscernible understanding of Mann’s art 
Or character. But when | reat capacit 
© criticise by feeling 
his comments on the poetry 
\bercrombie. how good he 
i iluable because of 
ments of faith and the stro 
it contains. [t is valuable too. perhaps. 
the very reason that it di 
oony, wide-of-the mark judgments 
Can put ifS pen tO. and acknow! 
its own. 

To read Lawrence's 
without any knowledge 
would be a sad mistake. 
even greater insight into 
his genius is to be gained fro 
which Aldous Huxley has 
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vided with a fine preface 
first appeared in 1932, 
was a reprint which makes them once 


again available to young men and wome 


who may have been breaking their teeth 
Pinch 


ar 


on such gritty. resistant matter as 


er ree ee | Martin, and who wonder what rea 
CIGARETTE genius is like. ul but 


> rn 


At his most petulant, wrong-headed and 
roaring, Lawrence is a life-enhancing 
writer. And having used that adjective | 
| may as well go on and apply Bernard you can 
Ae ae Berenson’s terminology to novelist n 
+ general; there are the life-enhancing ones, 
IRELAN yD | who leave the reader with a se! ot always 
54 deer | fulfillment, and of havir *xperienced 
an enlargement of life 


ON THESE DELIGHTFUL ciae What tis Miia Ries gael eats de e n d 
rOoOUuRSs the reader flat, depleted. and exhausted p 
Some of this second group 





ly, like William Golding 
LUXURIOUS, ALL-INCLUSIVE moved to wonder why they write at all? on 
one ante eeee | And one is moved even more powertull 
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Suez Gloom and Commonwealth 


by John A. 


THE MODEST program of legislation out- 
lined in the Throne Speech is so devoid 
of material for controversy that it could 
easily be disposed of before the Easter 
recess, and no repetition of last session’s 
bitter bouts of parliamentary warfare 
can be expected. With a general election 
in the offing, however, all parties will 
be busily engaged in manoeuvres for good 
preliminary positions. 

So far, Prime Minister St. Laurent has 
been asserting his leadership more vigor- 
ously than a year ago and his followers 
are hoping that he will be able to main- 
tain his present form up to and through 
the coming campaign. In his parliament- 
ary debut as leader Mr. Diefenbaker has 
pleased his flock, but he is too much 
given to declamation to be a first-class 
debater and the Progressive Conservatives 
are already missing the longer experience 
and superior finesse of Mr. Drew. 

Mr. Pearson gave the House a decided- 
ly gloomy picture of the situation in 
the Middle East. His observations did 
not inspire much confidence that a settle- 
ment of the problem of the Suez Canal 
and the achievement of permanent sta- 
bility in its vicinity were just round the 
corner. Possibly a knowledge that Mr. 
St. Laurent’s unfortunate pronounce- 
ments in the short December session, in 
which he sneered at “the supermen of 
Europe”, had aroused widespread resent- 
ment, was responsible for Mr. Pearson’s 
elaborate expatiation on the theme of 
the value of the Commonwealth to Can- 
ada and the strong currents of sympathy 
which flowed with only occasional inter- 
ruptions between the British and Cana- 
dian Governments. But J. M. Macdonnell 
(P.C., Greenwood) felt that all his fine 
words about the Commonwealth buttered 
no parsnips and wanted more evidence 
of zeal for practical cooperation with 
Britain. 


One of the most interesting features of 
the debate was the elaborate eulogy be- 
stowed by Prime Minister St. Laurent 
upon the merits and services of Mr. Pear- 
son. The latter had strong support among 
the members of NATO for his claims to 
succeed Lord Ismay as secretary of that 
organization; the post, apart from the 
handsome salary and pension attached to 
it, must have had strong attractions for 
him, as it offered congenial scope for his 
special talents as a diplomat. But it is 
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freely rumored in Ottawa that he aban- 
doned his own aspirations for it and back- 
ed the claims of Mr. Spaak of Belgium, 
who secured it, as the result of the strong 
representations of Mr. St. Laurent. The 
Prime Minister, it is said, told him that 
Canada and the Liberal party had greater 
need than NATO of his talents; after the 
expected retirement of Mr. St. Laurent, 
Mr. Howe and Mr. Gardiner in the near 
future, the high command of the Liberal 
party, if it were also bereft of Mr. Pear- 
son’s abilities, would be left too weak to 
retain the confidence of the public. 
Naturally, Mr. St. Laurent could not 
guarantee the leadership of his party to 





George Nowlan: Maritime refugees? 


Mr. Pearson, but he probably felt that 
Mr. Pearson’s compliance with the request 
that he stay in Ottawa had earned him a 
public commendation of his virtues which 
would strengthen his eventual claims to 
the leadership. 

Inevitably what seemed deliberate in- 
tervention by Mr. St. Laurent with the 
veiled suggestion that Mr. Pearson would 
be a worthy wearer of his own mantle, 
has caused dismay among those who sup- 
port Mr. Harris for the leadership. Their 
case against Mr. Pearson is that he has al- 
ways been a specialist in foreign affairs, 
who has manifested little interest in staple 
domestic problems such as wheat mar- 
keting, housing, cost of living and so on, 
and that speeches about foreign affairs, 


however brilliant, do not win votes in the 
back townships. They have argued that by 
contrast Mr. Harris is a “grass roots” pol- 


_itician, who still has his spiritual home in 


Markdale, Ont., and has always been more 
concerned with the needs and problems 
of the plain folk of Grey County and 
their brethren in other parts of Can- 
ada than with the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. But now that the blessing 
of Mr. St. Laurent has reinforced Mr. 
Pearson’s prestige as an_ international 
statesman, the friends of Mr. Harris are 
ruefully admitting that he is now behind 
Mr. Pearson in the race for the Liberal 
leadership. 


The report of the Gordon Commission 
upon the economic prospects of Canada 
has had a mixed reception in political 
circles in Ottawa. Mr. Howe, for example, 
is reported to be furious over its recom- 
mendation that grain-growers be paid cash 
for all wheat stored on farms up to the 
limit of marketing quotas established by 
the Canadian Wheat Board. His fury is 
intelligible, as it challenges the rightness 
of his resolute stand against this conces- 
sion. 

Members of all parties from the Atlan- 
tic provinces feel first that the Commis- 
sion’s picture of their present plight has 
been painted in much too dark colors, and 
secondly that its proposals for the solu- 
tion of their problems and the remedy of 
their grievances are far too vague and 
wholly inadequate. Some of them are 
deeply incensed over the suggestion that 
people who can only scrape a bare liveli- 
hood in the Atlantic region should mi- 
grate to more prosperous provinces. Mr. 
Nowlan (PC, Digby - Annapolis - Kings ) 
voiced the sarcastic hope that such emi- 
grants will be as well treated as the ref- 
ugees from Hungary. 

Old fashioned Liberals, nurtured in the 
Gladstonian faith, who have an ingrained 
horror of adventures in collectivism and 
state control, feel that fundamental prin- 
ciples of Liberalism and free enterprise 
would be violated by the establishment of 
a national authority for energy, which 
would regulate exports of oil, gas and 
power and by the inauguration of export 
controls over minerals through Federal 
permits. 


Few tears were shed by Canadian Mini- 
sters over the exit of Sir Anthony Eden 
from the British political stage. They 
had a certain respect for his professional 
competence as an authority upon inter- 
national affairs, but like many English- 
men of his class he could never shed 
an air of social superiority, which was 
a barrier to real friendliness with our 
ruling politicians with their democratic 
backgrounds and outlook. Consequently, 
in their discussions with Sir Anthony 
there was rarely any sympathetic meet- 
ing of minds. 
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“The Smile Remains Intact 





PERSONA GRATA 


\s 
\s 


by Frank Rasky 


She “sells” happiness. She is physically 
attractive to men and cheers them up. 
Yet women aren’t jealous of her because 
she is a warm, down-to-earth homebody. 


JULIETTE CAVAZZI, a felicitously curved 
bionde of 29, is the only female night club 
singer in Canada billed exclusively by her 
first name (in the manner of Hildegarde), 
the only female television singer with her 
name incorporated in the title of her own 
national TV show (in the manner of 
Dinah Shore), and the only female pop 
singer who scorns fashionable anaemia to 
retain a full-blown figure (in the manner 
of Lillian Russell). 

Syd Wayne, the director of her 20- 
minute Saturday evening CBC-TV pro- 
gram, The Juliette Show, sees her as a 
lovely anachronism, who really belongs to 
the style of the Gay Nineties, when ador- 
ing stage-door Johnnies sipped champagne 
from the slippers of voluptuous stars. 
Wayne refers to Juliette either as zoftig, 
which is Yiddish for “ripely curved”, or 
krasne gyuchena, which is the Ukrainian 
equivalent of “a beautiful doll”. 

“This gal really gasses me,” says Wayne 
ecstatically. “Ordinarily, a director has 
to spend hours, conning a singer into us- 
ing the ballads best suited for her talents. 
But Julie knows she’s a ham-sandwich, 
meat-and-potatoes-type singer. At our 
weekly production meetings, it takes her 
only twenty minutes to toss out any slickly 
sophisticated Cole Porter numbers, and to 
keep the songs that are her stock in trade 
—anything from the medium-brow down 
that tells a simple story. She’s shrewd 
enough not to pioneer new songs. She’d 
rather stick to a good, familiar, schmalzy 
number, then belt it out with authority in 
her own near-contralto style, a shade low- 
er in register than a mezzo-soprano. I tell 
you, as a performer who knows her own 
strength and limitations, she just gasses 
me.” 

Another Juliette trademark is the daz- 
zling smile that rarely slips from her feat- 
ures. Even when she sings a sad song of 
romantic love, Melancholy Baby, her 
smile remains intact. This induced an Ot- 
tawa TV critic to write, rather sourly, 
“Juliette is nice on the ears, but her teeth 
are too over-powering.” Juliette respond- 
ed, rather in a pique, “What does the dum- 
bell expect me to do? IT can't help it if 
my teeth aren’t false!” 





Juliette: “Like electricity.” 


Her Toronto manager, Paul Simmons, 
of the Mart Kenney Agency, who books 
her on 150 club and convention dates an- 
nually for as much as $350 a personal 
appearance, protested, “After all, Julie 
sells happiness. If TV viewers want 
gloom, they can turn the knob to Folio. 
On a club date, she pleases women as well 
as men. Why? She's physically attractive 
to men, and she cheers them up by open- 
ing with a fast, peppy flag-raiser song. 
Yet women aren't jealous of her, because 
she’s a warm, down-to-earth homebody.” 

The problem of appearing in the public 
eye as both a homebody and a glamour 
star simultaneously was perplexing Juli- 
ette, when she was interviewed recently in 
her three-room. handsomely undown-to- 
earth apartment on Broadway Avenue in 
north Toronto. She was stretched out on 
a huge, cocoa-brown sofa, a TV fan mag- 
azine on her lap. and was peering across 
the yards of rich Broadloom carpet at her 
$300 television set. where Joan Fairfax 
was singing as guest star on the Jackie 
Rae Show. (“Joannie is so cute! But he’s 
too cocky for my taste. I've had my nil 
of brash male singers.” ) 

Juliette’s 145 pounds of Botticelli curves 
were encased in a velvet peacock-blue 
dressing gown. Her toes were thrust inside 
a pair of size 612 purple slippers, which 
were threaded with gold and embroidered 
with rhinestones. She has incredibly pure 
skin, and knowing brown eyes. Her norm- 
ally ash-blonde hair, piled up pompadour- 
style, she bleaches a silvery color herself 
every three weeks. She has a collection of 


60 pair of earrings (she piles extra ones 
into the cuff-link boxes of her husband, 
Tony), and a wardrobe of 40 full-skirted 
largely scarlet-and-blue crinoline gowns 
(fashioned by both a TV dress designer 
and a “personal” dress designer), which 
so overflows her apartment’s three dress 
closets that she has to stack them into the 
broom closet. 

“The public wants it both ways,” said 
Juliette. “They expect you to lead the 
glamourous life of a singing star. Yet 
they don’t want you to be too hoity-toity. 
One Canadian TV singer I know gave out 
in an interview that she’d thrown into the 
garbage a dozen filet mignons gone bad. 
Well, her sponsor got letters from people 
complaining, ‘We've never even tasted a 

let mignon!” 

“Personally, I'd just die if the public 
didn't think I was glamourous. In this 
business, you have to be ‘on’ all the time. 
I mean, I’m all dolled up in my best glam- 
our-puss, even when I go to the corner 
grocery store to buy the food I love cook- 
ing myself and eating — spaghetti, veal 
scallopini, baked spare ribs and lasagna. 
If I didn’t dress up to shop, people would 
say, ‘Oh, for heaven’s sakes, Juliette’s just 
an old frump without all that TV makeup 
on!’ Mind you, I really do enjoy cooking 
substantial foods. I should watch my diet, 
but I don’t. I’m about 15 pounds over- 
weight by regular TV standards.” Juliette 
giggled. “I comfort myself with the 
thought that many women are relieved to 
See a star as plump as they are them- 
selves.” 

Juliette began in show business employ- 
ing what she calls a “gimmick”. She was 
then six-year-old Juliette Augustina Sysak, 
born in a one-storey frame house in St. 
Vital. a suburb of Winnipeg, the daughter 
of a Polish-Ukrainian railway worker. 

Juliette used to enter the amateur con- 
tests in the local movie theatres, dressed 
in her father’s ragged cap, torn shirt, and 
patched-up trousers. She looked like a 
young Dick Whittington as she walked on- 
stage, until she removed her cap, causing 
her blonde curls to tumble down to her 
shoulders. This stunt would draw a round 
of applause. Then she would launch into 
a tearful version of “Buddy, Can You 
Spare A Dime?” The applause from the 
depression - stricken audience invariably 
won her first prize. 

“My sister, Maya. who’s now a Van- 
couver radio-TV singer. dreamed up that 
gimmick,” Juliette recalls. “But nowadays, 
even with a ragged cap, nobody would 
mistake me for a boy.” 

Juliette started singing professionally at 
13, after her family moved to Vancouver. 
Dal Richards. orchestra leader at the 
Hotel Vancouver, heard her sing at a Kit- 
silano High School pep rally, and asked 
her to be vocalist for his band at $4 a 
night. Every Wednesday, Friday and Sa- 
turday evening. Juliette would leave her 
bicycle with the doorman at the Hotel 
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Vancouver. croon of love in a pink formal 
gown until 10 p.m., then retrieve the bike 





ind pedal across the bridge to her home 
n Kitsilano. where she would complete 
her school homework. 


[Two years later. she was receiving $i2 
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for singing in a half-hour CBC radio show, 
. ‘ Sophisticated Strings, followed by her own 
Purchasers and Distributors of allies: aiemaiiis, Eisnets Zidisie: Cameiibe. 
(;overnment. Municipal she was singing with Doug Ravmond’s 

yand at Vancouver's Happvland dance 
and Corporation Securities valk witen a hemsdaewek: siacteed. ceaiet: 
ist from Kamloops. B.C.. entered. looking 


fo for a job. He was Tony Cavazzi. 14 years 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


older than she. but Juliette was dazzled 
9v his appearance in the uniform of the 
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Canadian Navy. from which he was then O 
Uembers yeing discharged. Juliette recalls. “f asked. Y 
; Who's he? That’s for me!’ Then [ pur- Ke 
Toronto Stock Exchange scant Soin: Rei uaa ciate : 
| Vontreal Stock Exchange Juliette’s pursuit was climaxed when e 
| Canadian Stock Exchange ee ae ee a Se Dt 
i E slance to his wife. Bettv Grable. asked fi 
sais Juliette to sing with his band at Holly- ‘e 
vood’s Coconut Grove. Juliette turned : a 
um down, since tne engagement would tn- a 
| nienen eee are terfere with her impending marriage to ib . 
Tony. Juliette has since rejected an MCA : 
TORONTO fer of a seven-vear Hollywood contract. a 
ind only this season, a bid by Perry F: ¢ 
IONTREAL NEWYORK LONODN. ENG, VENEER: WET See Como’s production company to appear on " 
ALGARY LONDON ee ——— (ITCHENER 3T. CATHARINES FV in:Mew Vork, because to accent weed ; és 
oo virtually mean giving up her marriage. } - 
Juliette says of Tony. who now plays in . Be 
| Bobby Gimby’s band on her TV_ show : “ 
ind accompanies her on her club dates, E a 
. 5 ‘He never lets me down. Not a tempera- : os 
nental bone in his body. I’m either up or it oa 
jown. Verv happy or very blue. Never sia 
Soa ea : n-between. [I know he will always be ‘ ox 
} ©) = | =) S standing by me. Just before | go onstage. Z 
/ vy) st) ) 1 panic hits me. but all [ have to do is fos 
° - ook at Tony. and he throws me a wink ; 


—_ / ind everything's okay again F 
A a Mi G 04 Ln Juliette got her break in TV by begin- 
Ww UMNe 2 ne ning as featured singer with the Billy | i 
Ss 


O’Connor Show, at $75 a week, and wind- 
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ng up. two-and-a-half years later, at $22: 


. Pg 
lh, ri a o€ i week, amid erupting rumors that she and 


O’Connor clashed constantly over billing. 
Juliette now refuses even to mention 


wift. smooth. lu yus BEA Vis mist ae 
\ gs nooth, eS 3EA iscount, O’Connor’s name. O’Connor. an aggres- 
yr a handsome Elizabethan airliner. i. ee = F 
When time means money, when sive, 43-year-old musician. who now has 
reliability and efficient service come his own sponsored radio series, will only 
lirst, this executive always books comment, rather grim-lipped, “In this busi- 


3ritish European Airways. : ; es = hee 
ness, it doesn't pay to slam a trouper, like 


When flying -urope ynws 

1en fiying in Gurope, and <« n ards my pet. Juliette. who knows vnat sne 

o the Mediterranean or North Africa— 
is With more and more Canadians— 





wants in life and fights hard to get it. I 


: BEA is his favourite airline. will say. though, that underneath her 
Frequent services—first class and tourist. boisterous toughness, she’s a mushy senti- 
Your travel agent will be mentalist.” 
dileased to help you. 3 
OE DE TO Juliette will concede that she’s a senti- 





mentalist only about the exultation of 
playing betore a live audience. “Before 
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you walk onto the stage spotlight.” she 
says, “you look at your club date uudience 
and you think, ‘Oh, I’m going to lay an 
egg tonight’. But then you begin singing, 
and if you feel the audience beginning to 
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respond to you, #'s Jike you're flying on a 


cloud. Like elecfricity.” 
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ie ONLY THE MOsT callous person would 
aia gloat over the troubles of others. But 
sod without being callous or smug, Canadians 
_ can realize that they are benefitting enor- 
“es mously from the troubles of countries in 
es other continents 

oie To Canada come refu 
Fe pression and poverty, brin; 
oe skills or strength and enrich 

' man resources. And there 

_ might be termed business refugees — 
o sometimes individuals and sometimes 
wi corporate entities —who strengthen the 
- fabric of our economy 

The latter type of “refugee” comes to 
~ Canada with capital to build new business, 
; isually as a reaction to difficulties 

. other parts of the world. If a corporation 
= t has heavy investments and fi il 
commitments in trouble spots that must 
“A be looked after — it cannot simply pu 
7 i out. But it can, and does, decide not to 
- sink another penny into a dangerous op- 
sa eration. Its officers look for a place with 
oi a steady climate of growth. Canada of- 
. fers that climate. 
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Aircraft empire: A. V. Roe. 
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to of Canada dian Petroleums Ltd. West Canadian is 
the success of the Hawker-Siddeley air- NOW negotiating a merger with Trans Em 
craft organization with its A. V. Roe pire Oil Ltd. that will give it net oul re 
Canada empire. serves of more than 12,000,000 bbls. and 


—appearance of Consolidated Gold Fields participating interest in the tabulously 
of South Africa (a world mining organi- = ich 
zation) through formation in Canada 
of Newconex to find and develop min- 
ing properties. 

And there have been many others 
ranging from construction and industrial 
developers to cable and wire and cement 
firms. 

For the future, Canada can expect a 
growing emphasis on development of 


Athabaska tar sands. 


sources of power that could drive the 
wheels of Western Europe’s industries. 
This is one of the factors in the drive of 
the oil giants into Canada. Western 
Europe needs oil to drive its industrial 
plant. It is back of the emphasis placed 
by Rio Tinto on uranium development. 
The atom will likely be the most impor- 
tant source of fuel in the future. And a 
U.K.-controlled company probably has the 
largest single source of uranium in the 
world — the Blind River camp in Ontario. 

Canada offers much that the Middle 
East has in oil wealth and potential, 
that Africa has in mineral promise and 
that other undeveloped nations have in 
promise of markets for machinery and 
technical ability. 





Belgian giant: Petrofina. 





























BONDS 


An Ideal Investment Today 


by J. Ross Oborne 


WITH BOND PRICES at their lowest in over 


a quarter of a century, this strong medium 
of true investment merits the serious at- 
tention of anyone with surplus funds. 

In particular, those people who have 
never before considered investments might 
look carefully at today’s opportunities in 
a field where risks are minimized. 

The main factors that might be consid- 
ered to make up an ideal investment are 
security of the amount invested, regularity 
of income and a fair rate of return. 

Let us look at bond investments to as- 
certain how closely they fit these defini- 
tions. 

Security of the amount invested is 
strongly represented in a bond as it is a 
loan made against taxing power, fixed as- 
sets, and earning power. For example, 
when we buy a Province of New Bruns- 
wick bond we have loaned our money to 
that province for a fixed period of time. 
In return we receive a promise that our 
money will be returned in full to us on 
a certain day in a certain year. This prom- 
ise to pay is good and worthwhile and is 
based on the taxing power of that Prov- 
ince. 

Similarly, a loan to the British Colum- 
bia Electric Co. may be pledged on the 
buildings and equipment of that Com- 
pany and its ability to earn revenues to 
look after its indebtedness. In this case, 
the bond is a mortgage in the same sense 
that our home carries a mortgage. 

The main point of security is that a 
bond is a Joan and loans have to be repaid 
on the dates stipulated. 

To emphasize further the loan aspect, 
we point out that bonds are prior charge 
loans with a specific term: preferred shares 
rank next and are also loans, but have no 
set date of repayment; and common shares 
are last and represent ownership in the 
company. 

Broadly speaking “loan” investments are 
bonds, mortgages and bank deposits and 
should normally be safer from a security 
of principal standpoint than stocks, com- 
modities and real estate. which lie in the 
field of speculation. 

Regularity or stability of income is the 
second factor of importance. Bonds carry 
with them not only the promise to repay 
the full amount of the loan, but also to 
pay to the lender a fixed rate of interest 
on specific dates as long as the loan is 
outstanding. For example, Dominion 
Stores Limited recently agreed to pay in- 
terest at the rate of 542% on June 15 and 
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December 15 of each year until their 
$7,500,000 loan is retired either by call 
or when due in 1976. 

Investors in senior securities normally 
receive interest twice a year as set aside by 
the company or other borrower. There is, 
however, no necessity for the lender to 
“cash his coupons”. These may be retain- 
ed indefinitely, and cashed only when most 
advantageous to the individual in terms of 
his own income tax necessities. Of course, 
interest uninvested is not earning further 
interest. 

It is, however, a moot point whether 
anyone should have bonds registered in a 
form where interest is secured by cheque. 
A payment by cheque requires the inter- 
est to be declared for income tax purposes 
in the year received. Most common and 
preferred dividends are paid by cheque. 
Bearer bonds in this regard have a definite 
advantage over stocks, which in a meas- 
ure compensates for the fact that bond in- 
terest does not qualify for an income tax 
rebate. The reason that interest does not 
qualify is that a corporation is allowed to 
deduct interest paid to bondholders before 
paying tax to the government. This, of 
course, with our high corporation taxes, 
puts the bondholder in a very strong po- 
sition in comparison with the stockholder. 

Stability of income is further empha- 
sized in bonds when a question of non- 
payment of interest comes up. A default 
of interest payment normally renders due 
the principal amount of the investment 
and allows foreclosure of the property and 
assets. 

It is taken for granted that interest pay- 
ments under such circumstances will be 
kept regular by corporations at all costs. 
Furthermore, a default or near default 


can damage the credit rating of a company 
or municipality for years to come, so that 
the affairs of the bondholders are always 
kept in good order if it is humanly possible 
to do so. Non-payment of dividends on 
common shares do not cause default. 

A fair rate of return is the third factor 
making up the ideal investment. To estab- 
lish what rate is “fair” is not a simple 
matter. Insurance companies whose invest- 
ments are largely in bonds and mortgages 
would probably consider that an overall 
average on all investments of 442% over 
an extended period was fair. 

Rates of return vary greatly with the se- 
curities themselves. A good example are 
our uranium bonds. All companies have 
basically the same type of contract with 
the Government over the same term, yet 
we see differences of rates of return vary- 
ing from 5% to 8'2%. In the main, this 
is because properties are at different stages 
of development. 

This hardly holds true, however, when 
we compare the bonds of most companies 
today with their common shares. For ex- 
ample, the senior security of the Canadian 
Oil Companies sells at aboui a 5.15% rate 
at this time while its common shares give 
less than 3%. Buyers of common shares are 
willing to accept risk plus low rates of re- 
turn in the hope of gaining price apprecia- 
tion based on greater future earnings. It 
must be kept in mind, too, that if we are 
in a long term trend of inflation as our 
economists believe, then money will con- 
tinue to lose value in terms of purchasing 
power. Thus fixed income loans such as 
bonds, mortgages and bank deposits will 
be affected. Over short periods of perhaps 
five to ten years duration, dollars might 
well gain considerably in purchasing power 
and our “loans” along with them. 

To sum up, our “ideal” investment 
bonds have all the desirable characteris- 
tics for minimizing the risk that the buy- 
er takes. People who are new to “invest- 
ments” should look carefully for “security 
of principal”, “stability of income” and a 
“fair return”. 

In today’s bond market, we not only find 
these factors in abundance but also many 
opportunities for capital appreciation. 





Buildings and equipment of BC Electric secure ihe bonds. 
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Annual Meeting of Shareholders 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 





James Muir questions if Canada 
developing her human resources as 
effectively as her natural resources 





Effective control of inflation may not be possible 
without broader central bank powers. 


The “depressed occupational status’”’ 
of Canadian teachers, in churches, 
schools and universities, and the dan- 
gers posed by our apparent neglect of 
those responsible for the training and 
building of the moral character of our 
youth were emphasized by James Muir, 
Chairman and President of The Royal 
Bank of Canada, in his address at the 
bank’s annual meeting in Montreal on 
Thursday, January 10th. “It is clear 
enough that the economic resources at 
the disposal of our schools and univer- 
sities and even of many of our churches 
are insufficient to maintain decent liv- 
ing standards for the devoted men and 
women whose life work it is to train 
the minds and develop the character of 
our young people,” said Mr. Muir. “In 
this we are failing to make the fullest 
and wisest use of key human resources; 
we are failing to give them a reward 
consistent either with equity or incen- 
tive; and we are endangering therefore 
the future welfare of our whole eco- 
nomy.” 


CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


“The present economic position of the 
teaching profession is an anomaly. The 
economic position of all teachers has 
deteriorated relative to other profes- 
sions of comparable training and re- 
sponsibility, and relative to the working 
force as a whole. Thus the teacher to- 
day finds himself in the same occupa- 
tional ‘depressed area’ which he oc- 
cupied as long ago as 1776. With the 
present disparity between the salaries 
we pay our teachers, and the salaries 
we pay for comparable talent else- 
where, we cannot expect to recruit or 
to retain enough qualified men and 
women to maintain our present teach- 
ing standards in our schools and univer- 
sities. 

“We as citizens must, through gov- 
ernment, business, or individual action 
ensure that our schools and universities 
are provided with sources of funds suf- 
ficient to attract, to retain and to re- 
plenish those human resources of talent, 
training and experience that teaching 
requires.” 


INFLATION STILL THREAT 


The continuing threat of inflationary 
pressure, some of them from new and 
unexpected quarters, was also empha- 
sized by Mr. Muir, who expressed the 
view that it might be necessary to en- 
large the powers of the central bank 
if we were to keep under full control 
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CAN PRESENT CURBS HALT 
INFLATION? 


“There are at least two sources of 
inflationary pressure which the cen- 
tral bank, with its present powers, 
will find it difficult to reach,” said 
Mr. Muir. 

“First, it is possible, even with no 
increase in the money supply, to in- 
crease the activity of that supply by 
putting otherwise idle funds into the 
hands of spenders through the or- 
dinary devices provided by the capi- 
tal market. 

“Second, it is possible, with no in- 
crease in the money supply, to in- 
crease the funds available to busi- 
nessmen and consumers from sources 
other than the financial institutions 
ordinarily controlled by our mone- 
tary authorities. 

“It would seem to be at least open 
to doubt whether the present facili- 
ties and techniques available to our 
monetary authorities are sufficiently 
wide in scope to deal with present- 
day problems of credit control. The 
classical weapon—upward movement 
of interest rates, largely through 
commercial banks—may by itself 
prove an impotent policy. It may be 
taking too positive a view of a dis- 
tant scene, but it would at least ap- 
pear that, in order to be fair and in 
order to achieve the best results, our 
monetary and credit control may 
have to embrace a wider area of our 
financial world than it now does.” 


































the forces which threatened the integ- 
rity of our money. 

“The Bank of Canada and the char- 
tered banks have co-operated within the 
broad framework of monetary policy to 
reduce to almost negligible proportions 
the net inflationary effect of chartered 
bank operations. 

“Consumer credit continues to ex- 
pand, but consumer credit directly or 
indirectly financed by banks fell off 
significantly in 1956. For example, per- 
sonal loans by chartered banks fell off 
during the second half of the year, 
while similar loans by loan companies 
and credit unions continued in 1956 the 
rising trend established in 1955. Retail 





DEPOSITS OVER 
$314, BILLION 


K. M. Sedgewick, General Manager, 
noted that not only had the assets of 
the Royal Bank reached the imposing 
total of $3,571,298,320 but that deposits 
had passed the $3% billion mark, both 
new high points in Canadian banking 
history. “While our loaning policy dur- 
ing the year was a restrictive one,” said 
Mr. Sedgewick, “in line with our agree- 
ment with the Bank of Canada, yet the 
buoyancy of our economy demanded 
that we accommodate many deserving 
clients with new or increased lines of 
credit. For this reason, the commercial 
loans of the bank increased by $126,- 
000,000 or just over 10%.” The bank’s 
liquid position, he pointed out, con- 
tinued strong, total quick assets of 
$1,958,263,058 representing 57.86% of 
the bank’s liabilities to the _ public. 
Capital Funds now stand at $186,701,633, 
representing an increase of approxi- 
mately $36,000,000 during the year. 

Mr. Sedgewick discussed the bank’s 
extensive building and renovation pro- 
gramme, and mentioned that branches 
and sub-branches operating in Canada 
numbered 797, while those abroad total- 
led 75. 


ROYAL BANK ABROAD 


“International banking on a_ broad 
scale has been a special characteristic 
of the bank for a long period,” said Mr. 
Sedgewick. “It has long been our policy 
to select business carefully and, as a 
result, the asset position of our Non- 
Domestic branches continues at a high 
standard.” He stressed that in an or- 
ganization such as the Royal Bank, 
there are always worthwhile opportuni- 
ties for young Canadians who have spe- 
cial aptitudes and are interested in a 
banking career abroad. 


consumer credit by instalment finance 
companies rose through 1956 to a new 
high, while chartered bank loans to in- 
stalment finance companies fell steadily 
during the second half of the year. 

“These favourable results, so far as 
chartered bank credit is concerned, 
were due to a monetary policy that kept 
the brakes on the expanding money 
supply, thereby allowing market rates 
of interest to rise with the increased 
demand for funds.” 


WIDER POWERS NEEDED 


Despite the effective measures al- 
ready taken, Mr. Muir felt that there 
were at least two sources of inflation- 
ary pressure which the Central Bank, 
with its present powers, would find it 
difficult to reach (see box). “It would 
appear,” concluded Mr. Muir, “that in 
order to be fair and achieve the best 
results, our monetary and credit control 
may have to embrace a wider area of 
our financial world than it now does.” 
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The git you mailed with an 
illegible address. the parcel 
you tied with weak string, 
the package on which you 
didn't put the return address 

its items like these that 


end up in the annual Post 
Office sale of undeliverable 
mail, 


You can help make sure your 
parcel mail reaches its desti- 
nation if you will..,. 


Always use corrugated cardboard car- #e 
tons, strong wrapping paper and strong 
cord. 


Print name and address clearly, com- ¥ 
pletely and correctly IN INK. 


Put your own name and address on front yy 
upper ‘eff corner, and inside parcel too. 


Have your Post Office weigh parcels fo + 
ensure correct postage. 


Write the address CLEARLY, 
CORRECTLY, COMPLETE- 
LY — put return address on 
upper left corner of envelope 
— affix correct postage. 


LPEED VOU R MALL - 


write it right! 


57-PO-i2A @ 


CANADA POST OFFICE 





WHO'S WHO IN BUSINESS 


The Last Tycoon 


He is a businessman and, at heart, a salesman. But his business has changed the face 
of Canada and his salesmanship can be seen to have had more than a touch of 
grandeur. [t is easy to overlook the immensity of the caicuiated risks he has taken. 


THE LEADERS of the great industrial and 
inancial enterprises of our time are usu- 
self-effacing, somewhat 
idministrators who seem more 
‘great lords”. And 
who might per- 
quality for the role preside over 
vhich, however profitable or 
short of an empire fit for a 
President of the Alum- 
Canada. however, dom- 


uly competent. 
O1lOTIeESS 
ike civil servants than 
nost of the Canadians 
onally 
snterprises 
iseful. fail 
eal tycoon. The 
num Company ot 
nates one of the world’s 
veadquarters high up 
Building. And 


greatest industrial 
Soncerns rom Nis 
n Montreail’s Sun Life 


R. E. Powell himself is al- 
ready a legend—an authen- 
ic Canadian tycoon. per- 


1aps the last of this species. 
The frosty blue eyes be- 
1eath bushy white eyebrows 


ook liown througn = steel- 


‘immed giasses at the visitor 
is he sits there in a rela- 
tively small chair betore the 
Massive desk in the = spa- 
sous suite. There is a hush- 
1eav- 
ly-draped surroundings with 


he world, 


-d atmospnere in the 


ne great glove ol 


vhile Mr. Powel known 


‘everently to his staff as “god” or, irrev- 
‘rently as “RIP”). talks nostalgically, in 
us soft twang, of Indians and the Sague- 
youth and 
yreaking off to issue brief 


Arvida, to Ot- 


ay and, less nostalgically, of 


abor today, 
lirectives to Kitimat and 
awa and Jamaica. 

s conscious that he looks 
ind talks the part. After all. he 
i red-headed = [Irish-American 
urned into a white-haired Ca- 


No doubt, he 
was once 
salesman, 
xefore he 
1adian industrialist, director of the Bank 
x9 Montreal, Governor of McGill Univer- 
ity. Trustee of Laval, Honorary Colonel 
ot the Le Regiment du Saguenay, and so 
on. Alcan is Canada’s show industry and 
the President does the showing personally 
to Royalty and through a high-powered 
Public Relations staff to the rest of the 
world. But he is, of course, much more 
than a showman. He is a leader among the 
small band of men who have built up the 
whole amazing aluminum industry almost 
trom scratch. 

“We have had, | 
perience in the business,” he told a U.S. 


would say, long ex- 





Congressional Committee on Monopoly 
years ago. “We acquired these 
power rights and we have acquired fluor- 
spar rights, and bauxite rights, and spent 
millions on research all through the years, 
not in expectation of war, but for any 
eventuality such as the growth of demand. 
We ourselves, [ think it is fair to say, and 


Power Six 


without boasting, have done much to 
create that demand. I helped to create 


that demand about forty-five years ago in 
the States of Texas and Louisiana. [ was 
peddling pots and pans from door to door, 
ind being thrown out of many doors 
From the dry records, Pow- 
ell’s personality comes to 
life in his own _ idiom 
though it is difficult to vis- 
ualize him being thrown out 
of any doors). “That is the 
history of the alumimum 
business,” he told the same 
committee. “It always re- 
treats to the bushes and de- 
velops new areas.” 

Ray Edwin Powell was 
born at Tablegrove,. Illinois. 
in 1887 and graduated from 
Monmouth College and the 
{llinois. He 
got to be something of an amateur cook, 
demonstrating the uses of aluminum uten- 
sils to sceptical housewives—part of a na- 
tion-wide sales drive to popularize the new 
‘wonder-metal” with the help of needy 
students. “[ was a newspaperman, too,” he 
likes to recall. He joined the Aluminum 
Company of America (Alcoa) in its early 
days and sold for them in different parts 
of the United States and in Chile, before 
the first World War. After two years in 
the Army, as a captain, he returned to 
his company as their agent in Spain, 
France, Belgium and Italy. Then in 1929, 
a year after the formation of Aluminum 
Ltd. as the holding company for all Al- 
coa’s foreign interests, he was sent to 
Montreal as a Vice President of the prin- 
cipal subsidiary, the Aluminum Company 
of Canada. 

Few people in Alcoa at the time could 
have realized the vast potential of the Ca- 
nadian concern, which was to become an 
independent competitor of Alcoa’s and the 
major producer, by; far; for the interna- 
tional market. But Powell stayed on in 
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University of 
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Vontreal. In 1937 he became President of 
\lcan. He also became a Canadian citi- 
ren—and three of his four children have 
narried Canadians. 

In the thirties the progress of the Que- 
vec aluminum operations owed much to 
us persistence and in the 
he depression—not least. the model town- 
planning of Arvida. But his great oppor- 
unity came with the outbreak of the Sec- 


vision. face of 


ynd World War and the urgent Allied 
need for aluminum. The great Shipsaw 
Power development (Shipsaw No. 2) was 
indertaken at top speed in 1941, with 


1uge loans from the British and U.S. Gov- 
2rnments, with thousands of men working 
ill night and day, and with the pioneer- 
ise of an air-lift. This achievement helped 
substantially to win the war and to make 
Canada an industrial power in the world. 
But it did not satisfy the demand for alum- 


num in the posi-war era. Still looking 
ihead, Powell and his associates decided 


on another and vet more venturesome “re- 


treat into the bushes”, in the search for 
ibundant cheap power which could be 


larnessed to an inter-continental supply oi 
iluminum. By 1951 operations were begun 
n British Columbia—"the inte- 
grated industrial undertaking the world 
las ever seen’. Powell’s contribution is a 
natter for the historical record. 

When Edward Kirk Davis, President ot 
Aluminum Ltd. (and brother of A. 
Davis. Chairman of Alcoa), retired in 
1947, many people expected Poweil to 
succeed him. His international experience. 
is well as his unique position in Canada, 
gave him first claim. However, the job 
went to Nathaniel Vining Davis, son of 





greatest 


the former President, who lives in Boston. 
continued as “Director of 
Operations” of the holding company. as 
well as chief Alcan. 

Off and on there has been talk 
tirement. Remembered in his youth as “a 
skinny kid”, he looks today a bit frail in 
his loose-fitting clothes. And old colleagues 
say that “Rip” has mellowed. But he is 
sull driven early each day to the office by 
his wife, and he still descends on the out- 
posts of the business. Whenever possible 


Powell has 


executive of 


of re- 


he gets away to fish or even canoe—usu- 
ally with VIPs from home and abroad. 

He is not an engineer or an accountant 
(Kitimat might never have been under- 
taken if he had been either). Nor is he a 
professional philanthropist. as he has 
pointed out in the past after all the eulo- 
gies. He is a businessman and, at heart, a 
salesman. But his business has changed 
the face of Canada—and his salesmanship 
can be seen, looking back, to have more 
than a touch of grandeur. His company 
has been so successful in expanding the 
market and in developing the resources to 
supply this expansion that it is easy to 
overlook the immensity of the calculated 
risk on which so much imaginative plan- 
ning, persuasion and perseverance was 
based. 
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INSURANCE 


All-Risk Cover for Residences 


9v William 


SINCE THE INTRODUCTION of composite res- 


idential dwelling policies designed to pro- 
vide package-itype insurance. the 
developments in this field 
ignificance for home-owners. 

One recent development is the all-risk 
form of modern insurance protection sup- 
plied in a Residential 
Buildings Special Form Rider. This is a 


rurtner 


lave a 


special 


recently-introduced 


Oroad coverage wnhicn goes a iong way De- 


yond the conventional fire policy or a 
fire policy with the supplemental coverage 
2ndorsement. 

[t is available for all residential dwell- 


ngs, including 
houses of up 


ywner-occuplied apartment 


© six family suites, but can- 


not be used for seasonal residences. farm 
homes or residential apartments of more 
than six suites. 

What the insurer agrees to do under the 
agreement is to indemnify the insured 


DNvsicai iOss OF 


Th 


TISKS Of direct 


igainst all 
damage, as provided for in e 


only the conventional and 


the policy 
risks are not 


known hazards such as fire. windstorm. 


hail, explosion, lightning and the other 


coverages of the extended endorsement 


but also most other perils. subject to rea- 


sonable common exclusions. This is what 
constitutes the all-risk feature of the co‘ 
erage. 

Exclusions include the usual food 
earthquake and settling damage. but i 


oss or damage due t 


should be noted that 
any ensuing fire or explosion would be 


covered. 


The building, as defined in the polic 


includes all additions “forming part there- 
of as they are now or may Nerealter be 


erected”, building fixtures and fittings, fres- 


coes, plate glass. fences, walks, flag poles. 


pergolas, garden improvements and decor- 


tions (excluding trees. lawn plants and 
shrubs) anywhere on the premises. 
Comparison with a standard fire policy 


including the extended coverages endorse- 


ment, illustrates some of the possible 
losses which would be covered under the 


all-risk rider 

Loss or damage caused by the impact 
of vehicles owned or under the control of 
the insured is one. So is loss or damage 
caused by falling objects such as trees or 
branches” striking outdoor equipment, 
walks or fencing. 

Smoke damage caused by apparatus not 


Ssciater 


fued to the chimney, ind this could in- 
clude an amateur chemistry set) or 
in open fireplace is included. 


Theft of any integral part of the build- 


from 


ng or private structure is covered, as is 
oss or damage caused by theft or attempt- 
ed theft. Collapse. not only of foundations. 
floors or other 


parts such as chimneys, ceilings and stairs, 


walls, roois but also of 
S covered. 

That 
acancy clause for malicious damage and 


all-risk rider contains a 30-da\ 


glass breakage but there is no limitation oi 
vacancy for water damage provided nor- 
mal precautions (turning off water, etc. 


ire diligently observed. 


There is a $25 deductible clause but 
this does not apply to loss or damage 


caused DV 


fire. collapse, landslide, explo- 


sion, falling objects, impact by aircraft o1 


ehicles, lightning, malicious damage, riot 
ipture or freezing of steam or hot water 
leating systems and plumbing and air con- 


lik, 


nnoning systems. smoke, water wind- 
" ; 


storm. hail, theft or attempted theft 
It includes an 


clause, which means the insured can elec 


optional settlement 


setuiement on the Oasis Of COst OF repairs 


to or the replacement cost of the build- 
ngis \ replacement-cost clause is also 
ncluded, extending the coverage in claims 
xf less than $1.000 and less than 5% of 


the total amount of insurance applicable. 


so that there shall be no deduction for de- 


preciation. 


the annual or three-year 


. 
= 
wv 
3 
a9 
>| 

€ 
he 
4 
a 


xtended coverage rate pius a Oading tor 


the all-risk pervs. This would amount in 


general practice to .06 cents per $100 for 


the first $25,000 of insurance and .U4 


cents per $100 for any excess over that 
umount, when calculated on an annual 
basis. On a three-vear basis would be 


15 cents per $100 and .10 cents per $100 


three-vear basis the additiona 


On a 
premium would be $15 on a $10,000 pol- 
icy. On an annual basis it would be $6 ad- 
ditional. 

In view of the many 


unexpected iOsses 


which the all-risk rider includes, such as 
accidental breakage of expensive fixtures. 
paint spilled on expensive rugs, constttut- 
ing part of a dwelling. or even a leakage 
fuel worth 


the consideration of a homeowner 


of oil from tanks, it is well 


















Yes, 

Dominion Securities 
have taken care of our 
requirements 

on an extremely 
satisfactory basis 
either through 


Have you discovered a way 
to invest your company’s excess cash 
profitably for short periods 
and still retain absolute liquidity ? 
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L-+ Government of Canada 
| | Treasury Bills 
z or what they call 
Wav Gene a sale and 
ihe repurchase 
7+ __ agreement. 


Why don’t you give 
D.S. a call and 
discuss your 
} problem with 
them? 
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Gold & Dross 


Investment Club 


A group of friends here recently formed 
an investment club. At present we are con- 
sidering purchase of Martin-Bird, El Sol 
and Faraday. What would you advise?— 
A.B.C., Belleville. 


As an investment club, stay away. About 
the only one you might consider would be 
Faraday, which has a contract to sell ur- 
anium concentrates to the government. 
But the other two should be considered 
speculative, and speculation would hardly 
appear to be the objective of an “invest- 
ment” club. 

If you are a group of poker players 
“gambling” your money, that would be 
another story. El Sol has a promising low- 
grade iron prospect which could develop 
into something major. It all depends on 
its luck. Martin-Bird has some claims in 
the Ungava area where it plans to do some 
work. 

El Sol and Faraday are sponsored by the 
same financial interests and are listed on 
the Toronto Stock Exchange. Martin-Bird 
traded over-the-counter at about eight to 
10 cents recently. 

Many an investment club has disbanded 
because of the “hot tips” brought in by 
members and the greed for a fast buck 
through a quick flip in a low-priced specui- 
lative issue. Speculation is a risky business. 

Take a good look at Faraday Uranium. 
Figure out what you are buying and what 
the risks are. There is enough factual ma- 
terial available to assess such a going con- 
cern. But if you want the members of 
your group to remain friends, avoid the 
“flyers”. 


Russell Industries 


I hold Russell Industries which is down $6 
from my purchase price. What is causing 
the stock to be so depressed?—W.S., To- 


ronto. 


You must have purchased these shares at 
least two years ago. Russell currently is 
around $12, about mid-way between its 
high in the past year of about $14'% and 
its low of $10. 

At present levels, Russell yields better 
than 6% since the company has been pay- 
ing dividends at the annual rate of 80 cents 
a share. The current level in the stock 
price as compared with a few years ago 
reflects reductions in dividends. In 1953, 
Russell paid $1 in dividends. This was 
reduced to 90 cents in 1954 and 80 cents 
in 1955. 

The stock is not an active trader and 
tends to hold to a fairly narrow path. The 
company offers a very limited amount of 
information on its Operations that would 
interest investors. /It has been reported 
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planning major capital expenditures and 
this would undoubtedly cause some de- 
cline of interest by investors. It is pre- 
sumed that the company would try to con- 
serve its cash for any expansion and thus 
chances for increased dividends would 
wane. 

Russell is a holding company with about 
five operating subsidiaries, mostly in the 
machine tool field. It is known to the gen- 
eral public for its subsidiary, Canada 
Cycle and Motor, which makes the popular 
line of CCM sporting goods. 


Harding Carpet 


A few years ago I bought Harding Carpet 
at $12 a share. It has fallen $7 and I 
wonder if I should hold it. What is vour 
opinion as to the direction of this stock? 
—M.N.Z., Toronto. 


Harding Carpet appears to have reached a 
crucial stage. It has been trying to over- 
come depressed conditions in the textile 
industry by modernizing its plant and driv- 
ing hard for increased business. A recent 
report would indicate that it is beginning 
to achieve the higher sales but it must still 
bring down costs. 

The year ended Oct. 31, 1956, was a 
difficult one, with the company suffering a 
two-month strike. As a result, it finished 
with a deficit after paying out more in 
dividends than it had earned. 

Your $12 purchase price hasn’t been 
touched by the shares since 1951. In view 
of the many years of difficult struggle and 
probably several more before the company 
and the textile industry see the benefits of 
their modernization programs, it hardly 
seems likely that the shares can quickly 
recover to $12. 

If Harding Carpet can continue increas- 
ing sales, it should begin to show a steady 
pattern of improved profits because of its 
mechanization and modernization of 
plants. This year has been talked of as 
the turning point for the textile industry. 
You should hope that this proves correct. 


Anglo-Newfoundland 


Is there a good reason for the lack of 
response to a_ rising market by Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development. I was “tip- 
ped” three years ago to get some and it 
has not done anything while others in the 
paper field have gone up 50% and more. 
—J.F.S., Vancouver. 


Probably the big reason for this action is 
the general lack of interest in Anglo-New- 
foundland. This company is generally 
thought of as a British organization with 
control resting in the U.K. Actually, the 
shares have come up in price in the past 
few years as earnings improved. 

But Anglo-Newfoundland would likely 
be bought for income and at present levels 
of about $10, it yields about 6%. This 
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A very 
\\. important person 











The woman investor is very important to 
Canada’s prosperity. Her investment money 
has been a big factor in the growth of the 
nation’s business. 







Many women buy securities through us. 
When asked, we recommend investments best 
suited to the client’s need, having in mind 
safety of capital, income and appreciation. 










Enquiries from women investors are most 
welcome. Telephone, write or call in at our 
nearest office. 


Wood Gundy & Company 
Li mit ed ———————————— 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Saint John Quebec London, Ont. Hamilton Ottawa 
Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary Victoria 
London, Eng. Chicago New York 
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would appear to be a reasonably attractive 

ield on a common stock in these days of 

tight money 
Anglo-Newfo 
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tend to follow the trend of 


undland points 
should look at 


with a wide following 


he overall Market, assuming tnat earnings 
ind dividends were in line with general 


tracting a wider lowing. It has under- 
way a major newsprint project in Ontario 
that could capture the imagination of in- 
vestors. In addition. it has its newsprint 
plant in Newfoundland and major mining 
properties 

It undoubte $ a stock to watch 
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In Brief 


Would vou regard Paymaster as a 
puv°’—J.O., Brantford, Ont 


zoo 


enthu- 

other 
some- 

location 


is difficult to show much 
siasm for Paymaster, or for many 
p golds for that matter 
ing has to be allowed for the 
IS mine and the fact that it is func- 


0 


tioning. The operation of this Porcupine 
mine through the years has had sporadic 


21 Spectacular nature 
the chance that it wil 
run into some of the rich depth findings of 
ts camp neighbors. Of course, it is a long 


success, seldom of x 
but there is always ] 


V -Intvre 1 huv on the chances af its 
$ SO 000 lepth proeram JeIng 


ful?—J. G. H., Mor 


SUCCeSS- 
ured. 
Success of MclIntyre’s depth program 
would doubtless refiect in its market price 
be of a sub- 
stantial character to move the stock much. 
arket valuation has long been large- 
v dependent on security holdings rather 
than mining position and prospects. The 
company put its fat from the heyday of 


It wouid provdadliy Dave to 


gold mining into good 
and year by year 
dividends re 
increasingly to dominate the over-all cor- 


stand why 


Vaiue af aii, 


faces capital expenditures with which to 
expand its productive capacity, it is rea- 
sonable 
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What f the reason for the feciine n 
Coast Copper?—W.F., Mitchell, Ont 

Lh + a - - - 7 = 
The price of copper has nosedived in 
world markets and the shares have 
skidded with it. It j to under- 
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at all, considering the proportions 
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Ste. Marte, Ont 


Looking for lithium when last heard from 
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Stay in a self-contained furnished 


service suite, af Park West, where 
the home from home atmosphere 
S supplemented by a host of 
extra facilities and advantages. 
600 suites One to six rooms each 
with private bathroom, radio, 
& Maid service, 


Swimming 


telephone, Valet 
etc. Central heating, 


Pool, Garage, Snack Bar, Club 


Bar, Grill Room and Lounge. 


Write for fullv illustrated brochure 
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Puzzler 


Thanks for the idea, 


E. Osu ald, Port 


by J. A. H. Hunter 
se = ~ Answer on ige 
THERE ARE your flies, I guess,” said Steve, Answer on Page 
handing Ken the packet which had just 
come with the mail, “but I don’t know 
why you couldn't get them right here at 


“Maybe I fell for the catalogue,” re- a 
plied the boy, “and anyway they were 
cheaper.” He was opening the little parcel. 
“D’you know, Dad? They had Black Gnats 
at 50¢ a dozen, White Millers at 60¢, 
Red Quills at 70¢, and Coachmen at 
80¢ a dozen. Those four looked good, but 
I finally settled on two of them and or- 
dered $5.90 worth, even dozens of cach. the trend shifting 
Steve was reading the letter which had tae -aitiehin. tuned 
fallen from the parcel. 
smart!” he exclaimed. “Their prices were 


t 


great masterpieces, 


“These people are 


for tens, not dozens as you thou 


number and the same two sorts of flies. the same type of piece as Black employs 
You get different quantities of each. but to defeat the threat. 


they come to exactly your $5.90.” 159 reaches us: 


has always been evident, and it went on 
to the wrestling with extreme tasks. In 
the two-mover it has left us with some 


cote’s black knight 
block maximum by 
Tane. On these we largely rest, with 


and economy. 
But the task problem is still with us, 
e attention often being given to some novel 
ght. But idea like the Balbo 
they say they've sent you the same total js that all the mates 


That really was good service. But what Solution of Problem No. 158. 
do you think Ken ordered? 


Key-move I.Kt-Q8, waiting. If K-B3, 
QxQ or P-Kt6; 2.R-B6 mate. If K-BS or 
QxB; 2.R-B4 mate. If Q-K6; 2.R-BS mate 
If Q-Q7 or B8ch; 2.RxQ mate. If P-B7; 
2.RXxP mate. If Kt any; 2.QxQ mate. 


to: 
Hope. Ont. 
) (41) 


Chess Problem 


Seatons.” by ‘Cente 


Problem No. 159, by H. Commandeut 
wr 


White mates in two. 


the cumulative spirit 


such as G. Heath 
tour and the self- 
A. J. Fink and Ua 


moderation for bet- 


task. The rule here 
must be given by 


From France No. 


Out Of Our Minds 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


tf See-& 

6 This courtesan has “it”, even when untidy. (5) 

9, 16 Chimney corner looking N.E. (5-4) 

10 Rum in Eden may do this to his constitution. (9) 

11 Apologies have their uses in the end. (7) 

13 Polish 14 where Julius Caesar overstepped the mark. (7) 
14 I study a sacred painting. (4) 

16 See 9. 

17 Municipal theatres started him in “Inherit the Wind”. (4) 
20 They help solve the housing problem in Nova Scotia, with 

reservations, of course. (4) 

21 “The Song of Solomon”? Quite the reverse. (4) 

2 Have to get back to name him! (4) 
25 Sounds rather late in the day for them to be honored. (7) 
26 See 29. 
28 With care, a diet can effect quite a change! (9) 
31 Drain repaired for the 5. (5) 
32 You need dough to get this kind of diamond. (5) 
33 Taking chances on a broken seat may cause one to see 

Stars. (9) 


DOWN 


1 Often up in arms about entering a home for the first time. (6) 
2 I go up to 50 to double it in the end. That’s reasonable. (5) 
3 Something to be sung with uniform on in church? (8) 

4 Changing a French agreement may mean debt. (3) 

5 Go, devil! Relinquish evil! (3) 

6 Broth’s hard to beat. (6) 

7 Where Henry V drank a Collins with his 19s? (9) 

8 IA. Does this suggest the blind are incredulous? (6, 2, 9) 
12 Those who portray Massenet’s 6A. (7) 

13 Those on this job must keep the overhead down. (7) 

15 They even enjoy having their parents for dinner. (9) 

18 Tonic begged for by hitchhikers and babies? (4-2-2 

19 He may be one step from the throne. (8) 
23 When hikers get the bird. (6) 
24 Actors go native. (6) 
27 Paintings unfair to the garment-workers’ union. (5) 
29, 26 Once she made a grand rave over Sinatra. (3, 7) 
30 Bad advice for the obese though part of the treatment. (3) 
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Solution to last puzzle 





ACROSS 25 Pasture 6 Ezekiel 
1 Drum-majorette 27 Manages 7 Tainted 
10 Returns 28 Totting 8 Trim 
11 Sterile 29 A run on_ the 9 Deadhead 
12 Marilyn bank 14 Dew worms 
13 Evicted 16 Despatch 
14 Deployed DOWN 1% Spinner 
19 Sloe gin 
ota + Sa wey 21 Washtub 
hy Wiseat 3 Murillo 22 Reunion 
20 New World 4 Assented 23 Ceusin 
24 Orinoco 5 Ousted 26 Ergo (408) 
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Letters 


The Intolerant Look 


I wish to express great appreciation of the 
very provocative and stimulating article 
“An Intolerant Look at Tolerance” by 
Harold Weir. I commend that colorful 
contribution to the perusal of many. 


S.OZONE PARK, NY. N. L. LEHRMAN 


I found Harold Weir’s article on tolerance 
extremely interesting if somewhat ambigu- 
ous. Mr. Weir at times approaches bril- 
liance with his plea for the right to dis- 
criminate. I am in hearty agreement with 
this sentiment as discrimination is the 
essence of good taste. However, nothing 
could be further from discrimination and 
selectivity than prejudice. Prejudice is no 
more than Mr. Weir's “tolerance degraded 
to cultism”. in reverse .. . If we are to ex- 
clude all members of a certain group be- 
cause they are of such a group we have 
deviated from free choice and established 
a cultist school of thought 

ROSEMERE, QUE. D. A. MACKENZIE 


Might one suggest that the attitude gener- 
ally known as “tolerance” could well be 
given a new name. The very word suggests 
a half-hearted. reluctant acceptance of a 
thing to some degree unpleasant; with un- 
fortunate associations for a word express- 
ing the attitude of (presumably) Christian 
people towards their fellow-men. Could 
this term not be replaced with one breath- 
ing a spirit of brotherhood and under- 
standing? . 

MURIEL E. NEWTON-WHITE 
CHARLTON STATION, ONT. 


Body and Mind 


. .. You make reference to an advertise- 
ment by the Civil Service of Canada for 
a Physical Fitness Specialist for the RC- 
AF. Unfortunately your inferences. in my 
opinion, belittle both the RCAF’s intelli- 
gent interest in physical fitness and also the 
value of physical fitness and play in mod- 
ern society. Perhaps I am a bit sensitive, 
but your concluding statement “Muscle 
builders and play organizers, it seems, are 
scarcer and more valuable than young sci- 
entists” seems to reveal an unfortunate 
cynicism towards the profession of phys- 
ical education and recreation. I would 
draw to your attention the fact that the 
position as advertised calls for an appli- 
cant with a Master’s Degree and many 
years of recent relevant experience. Your 
inferred comparison between “young sci- 
entists” and experienced physical educa- 
tion specialists is another example of the 


glorification of the scientist. In view of 
the general policy of SATURDAY NIGHT to 
education and to human relations, I find 
rather astounding the apparent assump- 
tion that specializing in physical fitness or 
recreation is both unscientific and less rel- 
evant to man’s well-being than, for ex- 
ample, unearthing useless fossils or im- 
proving already efficient methods of to- 
tally destroying the human race. An in- 
terpretation of the value of the scientist, 
such as I have inferred above, is, of 
course, just as distorted as the viewpoint 
expressed in your editorial .. . 

Good programs of physical education 
and recreation are designed to assist in 
the important process of relieving stress 
and of enriching human lives. 

Greater emphasis on all types of lead- 
ership in society is needed both for sci- 
entific research and the conduct of human 
affairs, and the salaries for such leadership 
in all branches should be much higher 
than they are 
VANCOUVER ROBERT F. OSBORNE 
Director, School of Physical Education, 

University of BC. 


This Happy Breed? 

How can Adrian Liddell Hart, from this 
distance, decide that Great Britain is “all 
washed up”, that the people are insecure 
and frustrated? There is too much of this 
talk about the decline of the United King- 
dom. They are a tough breed, these Brit- 
ish, and not so easily to be counted out, 
although many jealous people in other 
lands keep hoping that the end is near— 
as they have for a couple of centuries. 
The dismal talk of the London intelligent- 
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ANSWER TO PUZZLER 


Ken ordered 2 dozen Black Gnats and 7 dozen 
Red Quills. 


sia should never be mistaken for the voice 
of Britain. Superficially, the real people, 
.the commoners, may “remain preoccupied 
with the football results and the TV fea- 
tures”, but they have always hidden their 
feelings ... 


TORONTO A. R. HENDERSON 


Editor’s note: Mr. Liddell Hart, an Eng- 
lishman, did not write “from this distance” 
but from England — and with an intimate 
knowledge of his subject. 


White Supremacy 


. . . It will be observed that the “color” 
question exists only in those areas of the 
earth where English is spoken and had its 
beginning in slavery of the Negro; a 
couple of centuries have passed, and are 
we not thinking at this date in all the 
terms applied in those early days? For in- 
stance is “black” a color? It is in fact the 
absolute negation of color. Moreover the 
word black is associated with unpleasant- 
ness such as the Black Death, blackguard. 
black Maria, funeral cortege, etc. . . . 

Since the word black has nothing but 
unpleasant associations we have permit- 
ted. apparently inadvertently, during the 
past two centuries, the subconscious in- 
volvement of the Negro in those associa- 
tions. 

I would suggest a world-wide apology 
to the Negro and a change of name to 
melanin (melaneen for the women). This 
would enable us all to forget the unpleas- 
antness and set out on a fresh start, for the 
only difference between the races will be 
the presence in the surface of the skin of 
melanin, so well described by Dr. Ber- 
7 
DIGBY, NS. T. G. HARRIS 


Diesels and Safety 


In your comment on the CPR firemen-die- 
sel issue, which was very obviously anti- 
labor and pro-management, you complete- 
ly omitted any mention of the fact that all 
major railroads in the United States have 
already agreed to retain firemen on their 
diesels . The big issue is not, as you 
say, one of progress of mechanization but 
of safety on the railroads. Railway work- 
ers are aS aware as anyone else of the “in- 
evitability of industrial progress”, but they 
do not believe it is progress when lives 
and property are placed in jeopardy 


MONTREAL EDWARD FRANKLIN 


Editor's note: A panel of jurists will ex- 
amine the pros and cons of the “diesel is- 
sue”. But it is not correct to say that U.S. 
railway management agrees that firemen 
are needed on all diesels; the matter is 
still under very lively discussion. 
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Today 
women are 
buying 

more than ever . 


More 

Food, furniture, 

clothing, cosmetics, 
appliances and 

products of feminine interest. 


And 

| more women 

are buying 

CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL 


than ever before! 


Advertising in 

CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL 
gets 

extra interest. 

extra readership. 

extra action. 


That’s why 
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OF THESE SUPERB HIGH-FIDELITY 


FEREE.. ANY 3 


12" COLUMBIA (}) RECORDS 


If you join the Columbia @ Record Club now—and agree to accept as few as 4 selections during the coming 12 months 


DAY DREAMS» 


DORIS 
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[—-—-—————oMAIL ENTIRE COUPON NOW!=====———— 


S! You may have, FREE, ANY 3 of these best-selling 

12” Columbia @ records. We make this unique offer 

to introduce you to the money-saving program of the 

Columbia @ Record Club . . . a program that selects 

for you each month the greatest works in every field of 

music—performed by the world’s finest artists, brilliantly 
reproduced on Columbia @ records. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: To enjoy the Club’s benefits 
=— mail the coupon, indicating which one of the four Club 
divisions best suits your musical taste: Classical; Jazz; 
Listening and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television and 
Musical Comedies. 

Each month you will receive free the Club Magazine 
which describes the current selections in all four divi- 
sions. You may accept or reject the monthly selection 
for your division . . . or you may take records from other 
Club divisions . . . thereby assuring you the widest 
possible choice of recorded entertainment. Or you may 
tell us to send you NO record in any month. 

_ Your only obligation is to accept as few as 4 selec- 
tions from the almost 100 that will be offered during the 
next 12 months. The records you want are mailed and 
billed to you at only $4.20 (original cast Broadway Shows 
somewhat higher), plus a small mailing charge. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY: The 3 
records sent to you now represent an ‘‘advance” of the 
Club’s bonus system — given to you at once. After you 
have fulfilled your membership obligation by purchasing 
four records, you will receive an additional free Bonus 
record of your choice for every two additional Club 
selections you accept. Bonus records are superb 12” 
Columbia @ records—the very best of the Columbia @ 
catalog—just like those shown here. 

Indicate on the coupon which 3 records you want 
free, and the division you prefer. Then mail the coupon 
at once. You must be delighted with membership or you 
may cancel it by returning the free records within 10 days. 


COLUMBIA (lb) RECORD CLUB 
11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B, Ont, 
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A MAGNIFICENT ADVENTURE IN HIGH FIDEUTY SOUND consent 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
EUGENE ORMANDY, CONDUCTOR 
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COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB, 
Dept. 196, 
11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B, Ont. 


Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records indie 
cated here: (Select the records you want by checking 
the 3 boxes in the list at the right) 

...and enroll me in the following Division of the Club: 


(check one box only) 
(0 Listening and Dancing 
O Jaz 


0 Classical 


(0 Broadway, Movies, Television 
and Musical Comedies 


Each month you will send me the Columbia @ Record 
Club Magazine which describes the records offered in 
all four Club divisions. I have the privilege of accept- 
ing the monthly selection in the division checked above, 
or any other selection described, or none at all. My 
only obligation is to accept a minimum of four records 
in the next 12 months at the regular list price plus a 
small mailing charge. After accepting 4 records, I will 
receive a free Bonus record for every two additional 
records I purchase. If not delighted with membership, 
I may cancel within 10 days by returning all records. 


(Please Print) 
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CHECK THE 3 RECORDS YOU WANT: 


© Tchaikovsky: 
Nutcracker Suite; 
The Sleeping 
Beauty Ballet 
Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Ormandy, cond. 


O Day Dreams 

Doris Day sings 12 
popular songs—includ- 
ing Sometimes I’m 
Happy, You Go To My 
Head, etc. 


O King of Swing; Vol. 
Benny Goodman and 
Original Orch., Trio 
Quartet. Ridin’ High, 
Moonglow—9 more. 


0 My Fair Lady 

Percy Faith and his 
Orchestra play music 
from this hit show. 


0 Brahms: Double 
Concerto; Variations 
on a Theme by Haydn; 
Tragic Overture 

Stern, violin; Rose, 

‘cello; N. Y. Philhar- 

monic, Walter, cond. 


2 Songs from Walt 
Disney’s Magic Kingdom 
12 happy songs from 
famous Disney films. 


0 Concert by the Sea 

Erroll Garner — re- 
corded in an actual 
performance at Car- 
mel, Calif.—playing 11 
numbers — Red Top, 
Where or When, etc. 


© Levant Plays 
Gershwin 

3 works—Rhapsody In 

Blue; Concerto in F; 

An American in Paris. 


0 The Voice 

Frank Sinatra in 12 
songs that first made 
him famous — Lover, 
Fools Rush In, etc. 


0 Rimsky- Korsakov: 

Scheherazade 
Philadelphia Orch., 
Ormandy, conductor. A 
superb performance of 
this exotic score. 


OD Music of Jerome Kern 
Andre Kostelanetz and 
his Orchestra play 20 
Kern favorites. 


© Jazz: Red Hot & Cool 
Dave Brubeck Quartet 
in Love Walked In, 
The Duke—5 more. 
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